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Professional historians have not always included religion 
within the purview of their science. Toward Christianity in 
particular their attitude has often been one of deliberate 
reserve or outright indifference. The task of exploring this 
phase of humanity’s past has usually been left to the theologian, 
who might or might not employ the methods of study approved 
by historical science. 

Fear of trespassing upon the preserves of the theologian 
is probably not the sole reason for the historians’ neglect of 
religion, nor is this the only topic that he has been wont to 
slight. Frequently he has been content to chronicle the deeds 
of militant princes or scheming statesmen, as though a record 
of political events constituted the sum total of history. 
Scarcely a generation ago an eminent professor of modern 
history at Oxford could still affirm that history is “past 
politics.”” This penchant for politics has resulted in fixing 
the gaze upon monarchs and battles and legislative chambers, 
to the neglect of those more ordinary activities of mankind 
which though less spectacular are none the less significant for 
an understanding of the past. 

Today the horizon of the historian is rapidly enlarging. 
His vision ranges beyond the doings of kings and armies and 
senates to the life of common humanity. Here he discovers 
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a complex stream of interest, thought, and action which has 
been calmly but imperiously moving on its course down through 
the ages. It is not peculiar to one region or to one people, 
but is the common denominator of all history from the very 
beginning of man’s existence down to the present moment. 
Nations rise and fall, warriors and politicians come upon the 
scene only to disappear from view, while the rank and file of 
men in every age continue to make history in their own modest 
fashion. Their quest for food and clothing and other neces- 
sities of existence never ceases; they continue their struggle for 
the acquisition of wealth and power; they constantly strive 
to safeguard health and happiness through the establishment 
of various social institutions; they seek esthetic satisfaction 
in the production of works of art and music and literature; 
they search for wisdom in the fields of invention, discovery, 
and intellectual discipline; and they ever yearn for protection 
and help in the presence of those mysterious forces of the 
universe which have so often become objects of fear, love, and 
worshipful adoration. 

With this widening of vision the historian is no longer 
content to center attention simply upon political happenings. 
The scope of his observation enlarges to include those common 
daily interests which have characterized the life of men in 
general at all times. But no one of these interests has been 
more conspicuous or persistent than religion. Of humanity’s 
past it can still be said with a large measure of truth that 
‘a man’s religion is the chief fact with regard to him—a man’s 
or a nation of men’s’”’ Therefore the study of religion falls 
properly and of necessity within the domain of the historian. 

During recent times the horizon of the theologian has also 
been enlarging. Formerly he was concerned for the most part 
with maintaining the validity of beliefs and practices current 
in the religion of his own day. He was interested in the past 
only as it was thought to furnish guaranties for the present, 
and he unconsciously overlooked, or deliberately ignored as 
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unessential to his religion, those features of the past that he 
found no longer tenable. He saw only the world of his own 
immediate interests, and so did his work quite unaware of the 
distortions that inevitably resulted from his lack of historical 
perspective. 

The developments of recent years have tended seriously 
to disturb the accustomed complacency of the theologian. 
The static world of yesterday has become the dynamic and 
evolving universe of the twentieth century. Past and present 
no longer coincide, but are clearly differentiated stages in the 
historic process. This process of becoming is disclosed to 
view throughout the whole range of mankind’s experience, not 
excepting even his religion. Hence the theologian is gradually 
coming to recognize that religion—even Christianity—is a genu- 
inely historical phenomenon and that if he is to remain master 
in his own household he must learn the ways of the scientific 
historian. 

The application of scientific historical principles to the study 
of religion might be a somewhat simpler task if historians were 
entirely agreed among themselves regarding their own method- 
ology. But just as there is a “new” theology, whose propriety 
and validity have often been called in question, so there is a 
“new” history which has been gradually winning its way to 
recognition in recent times. In the first place, we shall attempt 
to state in summary fashion the distinctive characteristics of 
this modern science of history. 


I 


Probably not even the most ardent champion of new 
methods in the study of history would care to deny the funda- 
mental importance of documents, or to abandon the slogan 
“no documents, no history.” If historical investigation is to 
be in any sense scientific it must deal with concrete data. 
Where specific documents or other similarly tangible evidences 
from the past are lacking, no sound historical knowledge is 
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obtainable. The new history shares with the old the latter's 
insistence upon the acquisition of accurate statistics. 

On the other hand mere study of documents may become 
a serious handicap to the would-be historian. The ultimate 
unit in history is not the document, but the contemporary 
social order, of which the document may have been merely 
an incidental product. Yet sometimes the study of literary 
records and archaeological remains becomes so inherently 
absorbing that no appreciable effort is made to visualize the 
social background necessary for the correct interpretation of 
all historical data. One may be an expert in documentary 
statistics and yet utterly ignore the task of the historian in the 
larger sense of the term. The new history asks its represen- 
tatives to make society rather than documents their point of 
departure in reconstructing the story of the past. 

Now society in any age is an exceedingly complex afiair. 
Even our professional sociologists, with the rich materials of 
the present at their disposal, do not find it easy to unravel the 
intricacies of the modern social nexus. Much less can it be 
expected that the historian, dependent as he is upon relatively 
meager sources of information, will be able to lay bare all the 
secrets of society’s life during the centuries that have passed. 
Nevertheless acceptance of the social point of view does 
signify some very definite things for the historian’s method. 

At the very outset this social emphasis calls for the aban- 
donment of the static conception of history attaching so readily 
to the notion of documents, which by their fixity of form have 
become specific entities for all time. Similarly the historical 
institutions of any period or people have often been treated 
as though they were fixed quantities that might be studied in 
isolation from the social milieu by which they were produced 
and maintained. When, on the other hand, one centers 
attention upon the great on-going process of society’s evolution, 
out of which documents and institutions have from time to 
time emerged, history can no longer be regarded as primarily 
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a study of static entities. Its more comprehensive and funda- 
mental aim must be to exhibit, as far as possible, the on-flowing 
currents of real life throughout the ages. Thus a developmental 
conception of the past dominates in the method of the modern 
historian. 

Adoption of the developmental point of view in historical 
thinking leads on to another important item in the definition 
of method. Frequently historians assume that their task is 
simply to describe, with such accuracy of detail as the records 
may justify, the happenings of the past. They deliberately 
refrain from attempting to discover the causes that have deter- 
mined the course of events. So long as it was customary to 
seek these causes entirely in the realms of supernaturalism and 
metaphysical speculation the historian wisely left this quest 
to theologians and philosophers. He, as a mere historian, 
had no objective data from the realms in question. But when 
historical processes are viewed as facts of social evolution they 
become amenable to laws of empirical investigation and so 
constitute a suitable subject for scientific inquiry. In fact 
it is an established canon of the new history that he alone is 
historically minded in the true sense of the term who sees the 
happenings of the past in their proper genetic connections. To 
have real historical knowledge one must be familiar, not only 
with specific events, but also with the casual nexus underlying 
phenomena. 

Search for the genetic forces that enter into the determi- 
nation of the historical process leads, further, to consideration 
of the environment by which men of the past have found them- 
selves surrounded. Since society in the last analysis is an 
aggregation of human beings more or less closely organized 
and acting under the impetus of varied stimuli, the question 
of environmental contacts justly occupies a place of consider- 
able importance in the historian’s attention. Peculiarities 
distinguishing different groups of the human family from one 
another used to be dismissed offhand on the hypothesis of 
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inherent racial traits, but nowadays the influence of habitat 
and climate is taken into account as among the significant 
factors determining racial characteristics. Even within more 
homogeneous groups the physical environment cannot be ignored 
in one’s quest for the genetic forces that have determined the 
course of history 

When observation is centered upon the smaller units of 
society the importance of environment usually increases in 
proportion to the minuteness of one’s analysis. Within a 
complex organism a multiplicity of social stimuli are in constant 
operation shaping the direction of history. The power of 
inherited customs and ideas is easily recognized by even a 
casual observer in the field of social motivations. At times 
crucial political experiences have furnished noteworthy incen- 
tives for action. Less spectacular and also less sporadic in 
its occurrence is the pressure of the never ceasing economic 
quest in which the vast majority of men are always involved. 
These are but a few of the more easily recognizable forces to 
be taken account of by one who would even approximate a 
full analysis of the genetic forces that operate within the 
average social order. 

While man is a social creature, it is also true that he is 
possessed of both conscious and unconscious mental life. No 
study of his past is scientific which does not recognize the 
signiticance of the psychological factor in history. There is 
on the one hand the mental life of the individual and, perhaps 
more significant for history as a whole, the psychology of the 
group. The mental interests and activities of the group, as 
it reacts to heritages and environmental stimuli, determine 
the social customs of any particular age or people. It is also 
in this psychological world of the mass, so to speak, that new 
tendencies and convictions, emerging from time to time in the 
course of historical evolution, attain general recognition. 

The new history does not deny the great man a place in 
its esteem, nor would it necessarily reject outright the familiar 
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assertion that ‘“‘the history of what man has accomplished in 
this world is at bottom the history of the great men who have 
worked here.”’ But the life of the great man is always socially 
conditioned both in its genesis and in its operations. Were 
it possible for his interests and ideas to become so entirely 
novel as to separate him completely from the common life of 
his contemporaries, history undoubtedly would adjudge him 
a freak rather than a hero. The significance of the individual 
mind is not necessarily obscured, but on the contrary may 
become more apparent, by a fuller recognition of the so-called 
social mind than was formerly customary among historians. 

Furthermore, the will of the mass, whether operating 
unconsciously under the force of circumstances or voluntarily 
pursuing its own intelligent purposes, finds its characteristic 
expression in the institutional life of the group. For this 
reason the modern historian is quite as much interested in 
institutions as in persons. An established institution reveals 
more or less clearly the common habits and beliefs of a par- 
ticular age, while an individual, however conspicuous, may 
not be truly representative of the historical process in the 
large, and indeed the more striking is his personality the less 
likely is he to be representative at all. 

To restore a picture of ancient society in whole or in part 
along the foregoing lines is no easy task. One might fear that 
the “new” history had attempted the impossible. At best 
literary remains and archaeological finds are but secondary 
witnesses to the actual performances in real life of peoples long 
since deceased. ‘True, their institutions may in some instances 
survive, but immediate contact with the vital social processes 
of antiquity is no longer possible. In this respect the students 
of modern society have a marked advantage over their co- 
laborers in the historical field. It is only by the most rigorous 
effort to orient himself psychologically in the ancient world 
that the historian may hopetoacquire the proper perspective and 
the trustworthy historical imagination necessary for his task. 
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Fortunately for modern historians, at the present time 
valuable assistance may be derived from workers in other 
fields closely related to the study of history. From the 
sociologist and the psychologist one may learn much about the 
nature of society both in its material and in its mental aspects. 
While it would be absurd to assume that modern civilization 
is merely a replica of ancient society, nevertheless it is unques- 
tionably true that the more elemental interests and the 
characteristic impulses of the human species, particularly in 
its group life, have perpetuated themselves from generation 
to generation substantially unaltered. It is in the realm of 
presuppositions underlying thought and conduct that change 
has been most pronounced, but at this point the assistance 
of the anthropologist may be sought. Until within relatively 
recent times the scientific bases of modern thinking were quite 
unknown, hence the unscientific presuppositions entertained 
by primitive societies and individuals, as disclosed especially 
by the modern study of anthropology, may often be of far 
greater service than twentieth-century scientific concepts in 
helping the historian to orient himself within the life of the 
ancient world. 

Such in barest outline are the more noteworthy principles 
of scientific method employed today in the field of historical 
study. We may now ask, in the second place, how a recog- 
nition of these principles affects the study of religion. 


IT 


The historian who undertakes the study of religion is 
confronted at the outset by a serious challenge. Has he the 
equipment and capacity for dealing with the subject in hand ? 
As a professed scientist his method of procedure must be 
strictly inductive; all of his conclusions are to be derived from 
concrete and empirically verifiable data. He lacks chart and 
compass for navigating those treacherous seas of poetic fancy, 
mystical emotion, and metaphysical speculation which in vary- 
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ing degrees have always played a conspicuous réle in all 
religions. ‘To be sure, he possesses tolerably accurate instru- 
ments for measuring the extent to which such phenomena have 
been current in the past; he can trace with some degree of 
certainty their historical evolution; frequently he is able to 
define the circumstances by which they have been produced 
and maintained; and he can note the function served by them 
in the various religions. But beyond these experimentally 
ascertainable facts he, in the capacity of historian, may not go. 

This is not to say that the historian would deny religion 
its right to be fancy free in exploring those regions of emotion 
and speculation that lie beyond the present boundaries of 
empirical knowledge. But he would distinguish sharply 
between his own task, as an observer and interpreter of his- 
torical data, and that of the speculative theologian whose 
principal concern has always been with problems lying outside 
the realm of experimentally attestable knowledge. The very 
nature of his science compels the historian to choose the former 
field for his operations. He works under the conviction that 
religion can be best understood by giving first attention, not 
to its theoretical aspects, but to its actual historical manifes- 
tations; and when speculative interpretations and _ historical 
research meet on common ground he will insist that all 
hypotheses be judged at the bar of his science. 

In his search for the historic facts of religion the student 
who adopts modern methodology will aim ultimately to inter- 
pret religious movements, and only incidentally to expound 
sacred literatures. This observation, while true in connection 
with the study of all religions, is peculiarly in point for the 
student of Christianity. Particularly during the last half- 
century its sacred book, especially the New Testament, has 
been engaging the attention of numerous scholars. Scientific 
methods have been employed in recovering the most original 
form of its text, note has been taken of the circumstances under 
which its various parts were composed, and the documents 
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have been expounded as expressions of the minds of their 
several authors. These results are of immense significance 
for a historical understanding of the New Testament, but they 
are scarcely more than introductory to the work of the modern 
historian of early Christianity. His ultimate concern is with 
the real people who constituted the personnel of the Christian 
communities, and who acquired and exhibited their religion 
in actual life as members of a definite social order. When 
viewing religion thus as a vital factor in the social evolution 
of humanity, the historian clearly differentiates his task from 
both that of the speculative theologian and that of the 
distinctively biblical interpreter.’ 

When linked up thus inseparably with the evolution of 
society, religion must be viewed as essentially a developmental 
rather than a static phenomenon. Religions, like other factors 
in the social order, emerge and increase by a gradual process 
of growth from simpler to more elaborate forms. It is the 
business of the historian to follow the course of this evolutionary 
process from first to last. Within the last half-century this 
developmental conception has completely transformed our 
study of the ethnic faiths. Instead of assuming, as was for- 
merly the custom, that heathen religions are the result ofa degen- 
eration from a purer and nobler type of faith, we now recognize 
that they are products of actual growth resulting from a gradual 
process of expansion increasing in complexity under the con- 
tinued stimulus of social environment. 

Perhaps it is less easy to appreciate the significance of the 
developmental conception of religion as applied to Christianity. 
Its history has usually been read not in the language of evolu- 
tion but in terms of definite quantities of doctrine, custom, 
and organization. But modern historical study treats these 
entities as products of the Christian movement which itself is 
visualized and interpreted primarily as a process of historical 


‘As an indication of this growing interest in vital religion socially conceived, 
one may note that the present Journal of Religion supersedes a journal of “theology”’ 
and a “biblical world.’’ 
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evolution in religious living on the part of persons and groups 
of persons affected very immediately by the contemporary 
social order. 

In treating of factors that influence the evolution of reli- 
gions, the historian is restricted by the very canons of his science 
to such items as can be discovered in the actual personal 
experiences of the devotees of a religion. For the student of 
Christianity in particular, this phase of modern method may 
prove at the outset somewhat disturbing. The time-honored 
custom of resorting to an alleged revelation, which is assumed 
to operate independently of ordinary human experiences, and 
the habit of regarding Christianity as inherently possessed 
of an unhistorically conditioned quantity of generative 
spiritual energy, not only has prejudiced one against consider- 
ing seriously the possibility of normal social influences but 
has left nothing to be gained from this source of inquiry. This 
attitude of mind is incompatible with the method of the 
scientific historian. In discussing the question of genesis he 
insists that the fountains of empirical knowledge are to be 
exhausted before the problem is passed on to the metaphy- 
sician. 

Consequently the modern student vigorously interrogates 
the environment in order to extract its secrets regarding the 
genetic forces that have gone into the shaping of religions. 
It should be noted that his concern is with concrete religions 
and not with religion in the abstract, for no mere historian can 
hope to snare this creature of speculative fancy. But where 
definite people and specific religions alone are involved, the 
question of environmental influences is capable of thoroughly 
scientific treatment. From the point of view of historical 
study, life in relation to surroundings is the primal stuff out of 
which religions evolve. They result from man’s effort to 
secure and perpetuate the welfare of the group or of the indi- 
vidual in contact with environment, particularly in its less 
thoroughly mastered aspects. 
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It follows that the vital interests which are dominant at 
any particular period or in any specific community, and the 
means available for the satisfaction of these interests, are, 
historically speaking, the determining factors in the making 
of a religion. Except in the most primitive of societies, these 
factors are exceedingly complex and the task of the historian 
is correspondingly difficult. But no study can hope to approxi- 
mate accuracy and completeness if it omits analysis of the 
surroundings amid which the adherents of any specific religion 
live. Even the common place facts of habitat and climate 
are not without their influence. The Iranian plateau, the 
mountain-girt districts of Greece, the detached territory of 
Palestine, all left their mark in one way or another upon the 
religion of their respective inhabitants. Frequently political 
events have affected very materially the course of religious 
history. Not less significant, though much less frequently 
observed, are those incentives which operate in the sphere of 
common daily experience. These more ordinary social motiva- 
tions may emerge in the form of economic interests, group 
rivalries, or a host of other elemental impulses, all of which 
must come under the observation of the historian in his study 
of religion. And in case of a religion which emerges and devel- 
ops within a social order already highly organized, as was the 
case with Christianity, the fact of acquisitions derived from 
predecessors and contemporaries becomes peculiarly important. 

That the student of religion should be fully cognizant of 
the psychological factor in history goes without saying. In no 
other realm of human experience does mental life, whether 
of the individual or of the community, figure more prominently. 
Conversion experiences, ecstatic visions, marvelous revelations, 
and other mental phenomena both ordinary and extraordinary 
are always in evidence. The student who ventures upon the 
interpretation of these items without some knowledge of 
modern psychological science will find himself greatly hampered 
in his work; and he will be a blind guide indeed if he fails to 
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appreciate the immense influence which psychological interests 
have exerted within the sphere of religion at all times. 

The student of religion needs especially to be reminded of 
the significance of institutions as a factor in history. There 
is a very strong temptation to be content with portraying the 
careers of distinguished individuals, or recounting the popular 
myths, or expounding theological systems. But one who 
should desire, for example, to comprehend the real significance 
of religion as a fact of life among the Greek people, would 
hardly find his quest satisfied in the Homeric description of 
the Olympian deities or in the theogony of Hesiod. The Greek 
religion of real life is to be discovered most truly from a study 
of specific cults operating as institutionally organized move- 
ments. But this latter aspect of religion often lacks those 
picturesque features that appeal to the imagination and accord- 
ingly its importance for the historian is not always appreciated. 
Similarly among interpreters of Christianity, particularly in 
Protestant circles, interest in persons and dogmas has com- 
monly towered far above interest in institutions. Modern 
historical method calls for a correction of this one-sidedness 
and emphasizes the fundamental place of institutional activities 
in the evolution of religions. 

In the pursuit of these various lines of inquiry the historian 
of religion no less than his colleague in the so-called secular 
field—and perhaps even to a greater degree—needs the assist- 
ance of co-workers .in allied departments of research. From 
the sociologist he seeks information regarding those social 
motivations and activities that may be found to characterize 
the life of mankind. To the psychologist he goes for knowledge 
of the ways in which mental interests may determine the 
behavior of individuals and communities. And the anthro- 
pologist may render him indispensable service by making more 
clear the contrast between the presuppositions of a primitive 
age and those postulates by which he as a man of the twentieth 
century is accustomed to regulate his conduct and thinking. 
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Finally, we may ask what practical value results from the 
application of scientific historical methods to the study of 
religion ? It is a very old notion that history is ‘‘the handmaid 
of providence, the priestess of truth, and the mother of wisdom.”’ 
For centuries men have been accustomed to look upon the past 
as the unique source of ideals and norms for the guidance of 
life in the present and the future. Within the sphere of religion 
this reverence for antiquity has often been enhanced—as is 
the case for example in Judaism and Christianity—by resorting 
to the hypothesis of a special revelation to guarantee the 
authority of ancient customs and beliefs. From this point of 
view it is the business of the student to derive from history, 
especially from the history of religion, authoritative examples 
and normative precepts without which subsequent generations 
would be quite incapable of realizing a worthy type of life. 
And such reformers as may appear from time to time must 
make their egress out of the past into the present with their 
faces turned steadfastly toward antiquity. 

Belief in the normative function of history rests ultimately 
upon that pessimistic philosophy of life which interprets the 
present as a deterioration of humanity, a condition to be 
remedied only by the restoration of an idealized past. This 
was a widespread mode of thinking among the ancients, who 
were wont to believe that remote antiquity veiled a golden age, 
in comparison with which present times were sorely degenerate. 
But when history is viewed scientifically, as an evolutionary 
process in human living, the past inevitably loses its authori- 
tative character. The order of progression throughout the 
ages is seen to be from the simpler to the more complex, and 
there is no discoverable warrant for affirming that the attain- 
ments of any past age should be regarded as normative for 
all subsequent times. There is no apparent reason for pre- 
ferring the past above the present, or for rejecting the poet’s 
hope that “the best is yet to be.” 
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Cultural features of a past age are to be evaluated strictly 
from the standpoint of their social and functional significance. 
The extent to which they meet the needs—both material and 
spiritual—of mankind in a particular age and environment, 
is the true measure of their worth for the people of that day. 
Likewise, their value for subsequent generations will be con- 
ditioned by pragmatic tests. Where environments repeat 
themselves substantially unchanged for a succession of years 
and the great mass of human interests moves along in accus- 
tomed channels, the cultural attainments of an earlier day 
easily retain their grip on society and assume the dignity of 
an absolute authority. But a radical change in surroundings 
or a powerful awakening of new interests leads sooner or later 
to revolutions and reformations. This fact is seen to be true 
of all history whether in its secular or in its religious aspects. 

Thus one very significant result of modern historical study 
is the deliverance which it gives from bondage to the past as 
an ideal for modern living. But to abandon the notion of 
normativeness does not mean a denial of history’s value for 
the man of today and tomorrow. On the contrary, it takes 
on a new and larger meaning in the light of modern methods. 
One is able now to understand as never before how present 
society in all its various phases has actually come into being. 
Viewed as an evolutionary process, the course of history dis- 
closes how existing institutions and beliefs have arisen through 
the operation of definite genetic agencies within the life of 
humanity. Thus one is led to realize that the character of 
future societies will also be determined, not by forces acting 
from without, but by a process of vital growth from within. 
This fact emphasizes in a new and helpful way that the oppor- 
tunity for bettering mankind’s condition and the responsibility 
for accomplishing this task lie with men themselves. 

History also has a significant word to say with regard to 
the nature of the reformer’s ideal. The normativeness of 
criteria adopted from antiquity is found to be illusory. 
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Whether a new social order is to be “good” or “bad” will 
depend entirely upon the degree to which it satisfies the vital 
needs of real people then living. At first glance the student 
of religion in particular may hesitate to accept this dictum of 
the historian, for religion has been accustomed to insist perhaps 
more strenuously than any other phase of our culture upon the 
authority of the past. Yet historical inquiry readily shows 
that even the rites and dogmas of religion have not been able 
to withstand permanently the imperious demands of prag- 
matic necessity. Once upon a time it could have been held- 
and in fact was so held—that to accept the Copernican astron- 
omy would mean a rejection of authoritative Christian teaching. 
Nevertheless the views of Copernicus have triumphed, for they 
have come to be regarded by men in general as necessary 
to intelligent thinking about the heavenly bodies. 

The mighty pressure of human needs, as they increase in 
extent and intensity, cannot be resisted for long even by the 
powerful conservatism of religions, and one who has read 
history wisely will not be found spending his energies in a 
futile effort to lay the dead hand of the past upon the spon- 
taneous life of the future. History teaches the prophet that 
he must justify his message, not by the norm of theory, but by 
the mandate of efficiency, and that ultimately he must derive 
his sanctions not from the past but from the future. The 
attainment of this conviction cannot fail to mean in the end 
a tremendous gain in effectiveness among all classes of workers 
for the advancement of human welfare. 

It may not be inappropriate to note in passing that history 
raises many a signal of warning for the well-meaning enthusiast 
who would transform an old order into a new with a single 
turn of the wheel. The process of social change is necessarily 
slow, and transformations, to be genuinely effective, must 
inhere in the very structure of the evolutionary process. This 
is a fact needing to be noted particularly by students of religion. 
Programs hastily superimposed, before a general demand has 
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been awakened for the values they aim to conserve, are fore- 
doomed to failure. How often zealous prophets of a new day, 
lacking the steadying power that might have been derived 
from a better knowledge of history, have gone down to defeat 
chiefly in consequence of their determination to save the world 
by their favorite program in their own generation! But the 
mills of the gods grind slowly in the making of history as in 
the administration of justice. 

Although history may not yield authoritative norms for 
future conduct, has it no prophetic function? Does it not 
reveal laws that enable one to forecast the destiny of man 
from the handwriting on the walls of time? Having at the 
outset relinquished the privilege of appealing to metaphysics, 
the historian is unprepared to affirm that there is an abstract 
theological principle governing the progress of social evolution. 
He hesitates also to posit for history a mechanistic order of 
development fashioned after the analogy of biological laws. 
He recognizes that social progress moves forward by the method 
of trial and error, so to speak, and that the course of develop- 
ment is on the whole determined by forces inhering within the 
social order itself, but to predict the exact way in which these 
complex factors will combine to produce the society of the 
future is too venturesome an undertaking for the historian. 

Even though he aspires to no prophetic function, the 
modern student of history is not without his faith in the future. 
To be sure, adherence to his scientific principle of empirical 
research makes him unwilling to seek guaranties beforehand 
either in a metaphysical theory or in a biological analogy, but 
he is gravely impressed with the stately progress of society’s 
evolution throughout past ages. Man is seen keeping step 
with the rest of the universe—nay, leading the van—in the 
procession of the ages. And that confidence which is born of 
faith in the future of the cosmos carries with it faith in the 
future of society. Thus derived, the laws of history are laws 
of the universe, and the laws of the universe are laws of God. 
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Does not the Christian ministry of our country show signs 
of breaking down religiously ? The emphasis of this question 
is upon “religiously” quite as much as upon “breaking 
down.”’ We often concern ourselves with external obstacles to 
ministerial success, and occasionally with the defects of 
ministers, but we seldom raise the fundamental question 
whether in the first and distinctive matters of their calling 
they are on the right track. Suppose they should succeed in 
ministering to us precisely as they desire to do: in what sense 
and to what extent would this be a Christian ministry ? 

This theme does not invite to fault-finding, but to something 
far more thoughtful. Finding fault with ministers is an old 
amusement, but it requires so little in the way of either intelli- 
gence or skill—for there are no rules of the game—that it can 
hardly be regarded even as good sport. On the other hand, 
criticism, in the more technical sense, is distinguished by care 
both in choosing standards and in weighing performance or 
product. Moreover, serious criticism itself has several pos- 
sible levels, and many methods. We might, for example, 
pass judgment upon the status of a profession by first 
assuming an arbitrary standard of perfect perfomance 
and then showing at what point between this and ztro the 
average or median individual stands. The details might be 
handled after the manner of bookkeeping, the strong and weak 
points being recorded, added, and subtracted. A critic who 
employs this method takes the standpoint of an outsider; at 
his best he would be like a judge of a court, whe must have no 
financial or family connection with any litigant. The churches 
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and the ministry have been subjected to much criticism of this 
general type, but how much they have profited by it one 
cannot say with confidence. 

A far different approach is possible, one in which the critic 
endeavors to think with the minister, not merely about him. 
By thinking with him is not meant hunting for extenuating 
circumstances, but rather seeking a clear definition of purposes 
and of relative values, and then a corresponding evaluation of 
the policies that are pursued. One who had printed a critical 
and largely unfavorable review of a certain book received from 
the author of it a letter saying, “‘Such a review as yours helps 
a thinker to understand himself.” It is not offering incense to 
strange gods, then, if one asks whether we Christians, even in 
what we call Christian, have grown conventional and therefore 
dull in our appreciation of what is central in our religion. We 
do not bring into question the sincerity, devotedness, or 
ability of our leaders, if we inquire whether they really know 
where the sharp edge of Christianity is, and whether their 
present policies can bring us to the goal of our Christian hopes. 
Such inquiries are a form of co-operation. 

In our part of the world the Christian religion has been 
free to utter itself for several generations. It has placed 
ministers in almost every community; preaching—plenty of 
it—has been accessible to nearly the entire population, and 
has had a rather general hearing; evangelism, moreover, has 
constantly gone outside the stated church services in order to 
reach the masses; enormous use has been made of the press; 
millions of children are constantly under the tuition of the 
churches; almost everybody has a “church affiliation’—in 
short, the religion of our ministers has had abundant oppor- 
tunity to make itself known to a population that is counted as, 
on the whole, intelligent. Would there be anything unfair in 
the assumption that this population must by this time have 
caught the main point: that what our religion is fundamentally 
for and fundamentally against must be clear? As clear, for 
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example, as the popular apprehension of the antagonism 
between the steel trust and organized labor? I have in mind 
nothing that requires historical insight, or systematic thinking, 
or even ability to state an article of a creed, but only rudi- 
mentary apprehension of any central issue that the ministers 
have actually pressed upon the conscience of the people. 
Surely spiritual clarity in the pulpit and in the guidance of 
religious instruction could hardly result in spiritual ignorance 
and confusion. Let us remember that our ministers have had 
a fair opportunity to make themselves understood, and that they 
have had a remarkably large direct hearing besides being able to 
guide the teaching activities of multitudes of laymen. Yet who 
does not know that the populace is ignorant of any specific, 
sharp issues for which the clergy as a whole stands? The 
English and American reports on conditions in the armies‘ 
have awakened little or no surprise on the part of those of us 
who have approached our religion from the educational point 
of view. We have known that spiritual illiteracy abounds in 
the churches themselves, and we have repeatedly pointed out 
some of the reasons for it. Among the seasoned leaders in the 
reform of religious education there is a widespread conviction 
that the greatest single obstacle to this reform is the inertia 
of ministers. This inertia is present in what is certainly 
central and crucial in our religion. Everybody knows that 
ministers stand for goodness in general, and against wicked- 
ness in general, and this is no slight ground for praise. But 
what is the Christian view of wickedness and of goodness ? 
What is the main point? Wherein should we expect a Chris- 
tian to differ from anybody else? On vital points like this 
the ministry as a whole has not spoken so that the populace 
can understand. 

If we hesitate to place so much stress upon the state of 
the popular mind, let us limit our inquiry to members of the 
churches. Suppose we were able to ask of them, What do you 


* The Army and Religion. Association Press, New York, 1920. Religion among 
American Men. Association Press, New York, 1920. 
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judge that the ministry stands for with life-and-death serious- 
ness? We should learn much, no doubt, of the amiability of 
the clergy, of their high character, of their sympathetic 
helpfulness, of their general support of conventional ethical 
standards. But the names of many of them would call up 
no focalized message, and, for the rest, the issues that would 
come to mind are, with occasional exceptions, such as these: 
some view, orthodox or otherwise, of the Scriptures or of 
dogmas; some ideal of churchmanship, or the promotion of 
church enterprises; some reform, as temperance, or some sin, 
as worldly amusements; some mode of piety, mystical or 
other; the conversion of sinners. The importance of these 
interests is not here called into question, least of all the last 
named. The conversion of sinners might be so conceived as 
to offer us the great characteristic issue for which we are look- 
ing. But until there is far sharper definition than now prevails 
of what we are to be converted from and what we ‘are to be 
converted to, even a life-and-death purpose to win converts 
will remain, like the evangelism that we know, as only one 
item in a miscellany of ends that have no obvious co-ordinating 
or central principle. The members of the churches themselves 
cannot tell what dominant issue the ministry as a “whole 
stands for. 

Another approach to the same phase of our problem may be 
put thus: What have the members of the churches been led 
by their pastors to understand as the meaning of church 
membership? Let not this question be confused with popular 
flings at the inconsistencies of Christians. The point concerns 
their conscious standards of the Christian profession and life, 
not their successes and failures as measured by these or any 
other standards. Here, surely, is a perfectly fair test of 
ministers. For, before a candidate is received into full 
membership in a church the minister instructs him or sees to 
it that he is instructed in the meaning of the step, and then 
examines and approves him. Moreover, though the minister 
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may be relatively unknown to many in the community, he has 
opportunity to enlighten his own congregation upon the way 
of life not less often than once a week. Yet the ideas of 
church members concerning the significance of their member- 
ship, like the ideas of the general populace concerning the 
Christian religion, are partly vague and partly miscellaneous 
and unco-ordinated. That [ama church member means that 
I have been converted; that I believe the Christian doctrines; 
that I go to church; that I partake of the bread and grape 
juice of the communion; that I abstain from killing, stealing, 
lying, liquor, and fornication; that I am benevolent; that 
I pray, and use the other means of grace; that I support 
church enterprises with my money and my labor—is not 
this a fair inventory of current ideas as far as they are at all 
definite ? 

That these standards are not insignificant goes without 
saying. It is no slight thing to have in every community 
an organization and a voice that constantly speak for so much 
that is good. But we are not at all concerned at this moment 
with the question whether the church is worth while. Of 
course it is. Our sole concern is to know what ministers think 
about the function of the church, and to evaluate what we 
find. In the churches we behold a vast number of men; 
men who have responded to what they regard as the call of 
God; men to whom this means pursuing good and not evil. 
Here is potential spiritual energy so vast that if it were 
directed toward a definite objective it would be irresistible. 
Here are enormous investments of money, and even these 
represent but a fraction of what church members could give 
to any cause that was dearer to them than life. If church 
membership meant that there is such a cause, imagination 
can hardly picture the possible results. It is clear, however, 
that the ministry has not succeeded in impressing upon the 
laity that church membership has any such meaning as 
this. The natural inference is that the ministry itself does 
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not think in such terms. -We must assume, of course, that 
our leaders might make the attempt to impress an ideal upon 
their followers, and yet fail. Certainly some ministers, in 
the aggregate a considerable number, have seen a vision, and 
have endeavored to communicate it. They have found in the 
gospel such big, inclusive conceptions, a revelation of such 
overwhelming needs, an experience of power so adequate for 
these needs, such a foretaste of a regenerated world, that they 
have said to their brethren, ‘‘Come, let us mass all our forces 
upon these great world-objectives.’? But the response from 
their brethren in the ministry has been so slight that there is 
not the least ground for supposing that the situation in the 
laity is due to unresponsiveness toward clerical leadership. 
No; the clerical profession as a whole has not espoused any 
such large and aggressive cause as vital to the meaning of 
church membership." 

But perhaps we ought not to seek an index of the ministry 
in the everyday, commonplace life of the churches. One 
might plausibly argue that, just as we did not perceive the 
heroic qualities of the holder of a Carnegie medal until he 
had an opportunity to risk his life to save that of a drowning 
person, so the religious vitality of the ministerial profession 
will fully demonstrate itself only in times of unusual moral 
stress and danger. Well, we have had opportunity to see 
what clergymen do in spiritual emergencies as well as in the 
common day. Was there ever a greater spiritual emergency, 
in fact, than that which the Great War precipitated? Here, 


« The criticisms thus far made do not apply equally to the Protestant and the 
Catholic clergy. Every intelligent Catholic has definite and correct ideas as to what 
his priest stands for, and of the meaning of membership in the Catholic church. This 
gives the advantage of a unified and determined front, indeed, but the ulterior problem 
here concerns the ends prescribed by the hierarchy to the faithful. To save one’s 
own soul by obeying an autocratic spiritual authority, and to contribute to the final 
and complete triumph of this autocracy—this conception of spiritual life, duty, and 
destiny makes the problem of the priest too simple. He can fulfil his essential functions 
by performing certain prescribed operations in his strictly official capacity (ex opere 
operato), and teaching certain doctrines and duties already strictly formulated. The 
problem of the Protestant minister goes many fathoms deeper than this. 
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surely, were issues sufficient to stimulate to the utmost what- 
ever there was of conscience in men. Here were moral con- 
fusions to be cleared up; here were temptations as vast as 
empires to be met; here, if ever, the difference between the 
Kingdom of God and every other aim in life needed to be 
brought to the fore in men’s thinking concerning the future 
of society. If ever in the history of man a “Thus saith the 
Lord” was needed, it was needed then. Yet the ministry in 
general had nothing distinctive to offer. Here and there a 
little group—Quakers for instance—bore testimony by word 
and deed to something specific that they thought they had 
received from God. A few individuals paused to ask whither 
the spirit of Jesus would lead us in the world welter, and a few 
endeavored to weigh in Christian scales the principles upon 
which our contemporary society is so bunglingly organized. 
A few gestures of friendship were directed by ecclesiastical 
groups toward members of Christian communions in enemy 
countries. But the masses of the clergy took their cues concern- 
ing the great issues of the time from the same prompters towhom 
the worldlings who control our newspapers turned for guidance. 

It is only fair to say that the clergy employed their faith 
in God and a future life so as to bring comfort to the suffering 
and the bereaved, and that many ministers, working among 
our soldiers and sailors, brought to multitudes of individuals 
strength to endure temptation and hardship. We do not 
undervalue such services if we point out that, on the other 
hand, the attitudes taken by the generality of ministers 
toward the major moral problems—problems that concern the 
meaning and ends of our organized life—were little if at all 
affected by religion. In all good works of mercy and help 
they labored as equals with those not of the faith. In speech 
and in print they supported, on the whole, just what non- 
Christians supported. It is not evident that their position 
on the great issues differed from that of plain secularists— 
apparently their religion had no contribution at this point. 
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Of course the ministers prayed, but into their prayers they 
poured the very desires that secularists and they had in 
common. Of course they searched the Scriptures, and there, 
to be sure, they found texts that fitted the spirit of the times! 
Can anyone show a plausible reason for believing that if 
the clergy as a whole, adopting an “interim ethics,” had 
taken a vacation from their pulpits for the duration of 
the war, the mind of the church, as far as the main issues 
of the hour are concerned, would have been appreciably 
affected? Would not the newspapers have taken care of the 
consciences of church members as well as their spiritual 
shepherds did? I am amazed at myself for asking this 
question; all my training prompts me to reject the implications 
of it. But the evidence must decide, and the evidence does 
not show that our tragic moral emergency evoked from the 
clergy, except in a few instances, any guidance or inspiration 
that had a specifically Christian source or character. The 
clergy did count, and that splendidly, but it was not their 
religion that counted. 

A similar lack of religious distinction meets us when we 
ask what attitudes the clergy take toward several ethical 
problems of our domestic policies and conduct. For example, 
what have our spiritual guides found in the Christian religion 
that bears upon the proper treatment of conscientious 
objectors? Only a bare handful of ministers seem to see 
that freedom of conscience and humane treatment of prisoners 
are religious issues at all! No one will claim that the course 
that events have taken has been influenced by our religion, 
which has remained, in the persons of its official representatives, 
acquiescent and aloof. I forget! One minister did propose 
that conscientious objectors should be deprived of the right 
to vote, and another wrote with a sneer of their sufferings. 
Perhaps, after all, the ministry had more influence than I have 
just now attributed to it. Iam far from intending to approve 
or condemn, at present, the conduct of our government in 
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this matter; the whole point is that the clergy as a whole 
showed no positive sign that the matter interested them as 
Christians. Unless we assume that they are ignorant that the 
relation of human government to the conscience of the citizen 
is counted a great point in religious history and in the con- 
ception of modern civilization, we must conclude that the 
explanation of their attitude is to be sought in the realm of 
spiritual sensitiveness. 

No Protestant who is informed on the history of his faith 
will deny that freedom of speech and of assemblage is a matter 
in which religion is deeply concerned. What, then, is the 
attitude of the clergy toward the suppression of freedom of 
speech and of assemblage in our country at the present 
moment? Since this suppression is effected not in spite of 
government, but by using the police power itself, we have 
before us all the elements of an issue which in other days 
provoked appeals to the will of God. But times have changed. 
The old problem is here, but those who speak for God are, 
with a few notable exceptions, silent. The events that are 
occurring under our eyes strike no religious chord, and church 
members are receiving their guidance in this tremendous issue 
almost exclusively from extra-ecclesiastical sources." 

The relation of the clergy to the ethical issues involved in our 
economic and industrial life is distinctly better. With some 
approach to unanimity they opposed the liquor traffic, and 
with complete unanimity they favor a rest day for workers, 
generally on humanitarian and not merely ecclesiastical 
grounds. Further, they have taken high ground, in the 
social creed of the churches and elsewhere, upon child labor, 
the labor of women, and other industrial problemi The 
interchurch investigation of labor conditions in the steel 


*In respect to issues such as these the failure of the Catholic clergy is more 
profound than that of the Protestant. For, (1) no one but the pope may assume 
prophetic functions in the church, and (2) the pope is so hedged about by traditions 
that must not be contradicted that even he becomes little more than a warder of the 


status quo. The inability of the head of the church to cope with the problem of the 


historical criticism of the Scriptures is typical. 
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industry speaks in unmistakable terms of the spiritual aggres- 
siveness of the group that carried it through. But there is an 
underlying and all-pervading ethical issue, not at all foreign 
to historical Christianity, upon which no clear guidance is to 
be had from the generality of ministers. In order to make 
sure that I shall not be misunderstood when I state what this 
issue is, a paragraph must be devoted to certain distinctions. 

Condemnation of ministers based upon the assumption that 
they ought to be competent as technical economists, sociolo- 
gists, or statesmen, is to be resisted and refused all standing. 
It is criticism of the first type mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, and it is erroneous because of a false standard 
arbitrarily assumed. Likewise, to demand of ministers such 
fabulous wisdom as to be able to tell just what to do in every 
troublesome situation is unjust for the same reason. But, 
though the Christian minister. be not a social researcher or a 
social engineer, he is, by the nature of his office, a guide and 
inspirer of social ends and motives. Though he decline to 
judge whether the timbers of a certain bridge will bear a 
certain load, he must be ready to say whether the road that 
goes over this bridge runs east or north. And not only must 
he seek to be expert in discriminating motives and ultimate 
ends; he must also take account of the conditions that further 
or hinder these motives and ends. That is, he must be a 
critic of social organization and process, and particularly of 
the human product thereof. Though he is not required to be a 
church architect, he must be able to judge whether a given 
edifice is adapted to the needs that called it into being. To 
what extent does our social order aim to produce, and succeed 
in producing, the best sort of men and women, specifically 
men and women related to one another as members of a family 
of God? The major part—by far the major part—of men’s 
thoughts and purposes and labors arise within our economic 
order and refer to economic ends. This is life; this is where 
meaning must be found; this is precisely where ideals belong. 
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The minister must understand it, judge it, and in view of its 
products suggest needed changes in aim and motive. It is his 
function to utter the divine will with respect to the fundamental 
ethics of our organized life, and not less to call, whenever 
necessary, for social repentance and regeneration. 

Is a system in which one works for wages and another for 
profits fundamentally Christian, anti-Christian, or neutral ? 
Are its motives Christian? What is the effect upon character 
of the repeated exercise of its motives? What is the actual 
outcome as respects the relation of man to man? Here we 
are concerned with the meaning and value of life. Our 
question leads straight back to Jesus and straight forward to 
any vision that we dare indulge concerning the coming of 
the Kingdom of God. It is not answered by any position we 
may take upon such special problems as hours of labor or 
prevention of industrial accidents; much less can any talk of a 
fair wage so much as touch it. It is the great parting of the 
ways for the Christian ethics of society. The ministry must 
take upon this question an open stand that is definitely Chris- 
tian or lose its soul. 

We have needed guidance on this point—O how sorely! 
for years. Industrialism has developed its logic far faster 
than our ethical insight into the new conditions has grown. 
For many years, too, voices have been challenging us to face 
this issue, so that we can hardly plead that we have not had 
time to find an answer. ‘‘And while men slept, an enemy 
came and sowed tares.’’ Opposing forces are gathering— 
enormous forces on both sides—to attempt the solution of this 
fundamental ethical problem by a clash of non-ethical weapons. 
And the Christian ministry is looking on! 

It is needless to pursue the theme farther. If the nature 
and the functions of the Christian religion are what I have 
assumed them to be, and if the facts are as I have alleged, then 
the answer to the question with which we started is before us. 
The conclusion, let it be noted, does not depend upon dissent 
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from anything that ministers teach, or upon disapproval of 
anything that they do. Our question concerns their grasp of 
religious problems as religious, and their conception of their 
calling as they reveal it in their practice. What has been 
indicated is, in part, lack of point, and tendency to blur; in 
part, lack of religious perspective even where devotion is 
focalized; in part, failure to recognize vital religious issues 
when they arise. 
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The Society of Friends, more generally known as Quakers,’ 
is one of the few Protestant English-speaking religious organiza- 
tions whose history goes back to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Only the Episcopalians, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
and Presbyterians antedate them. Though George Fox, 
the founder, had been preaching for some years, the year 
1652 is commonly taken as the beginning of the organization, 
and the year 1656 marks their entrance into America. Neither 
Fox nor his immediate associates at first had any thought of 
setting up a new denomination. They believed their message 
was for all men. That it was incompatible with existing 
church polity and practice was forced upon them, and, almost 
in spite of themselves, a new religious body sprang up. Within 
the lifetime of Fox, and largely his own work, a democratic 
organization was instituted which, with but slight alteration 
in details, has lasted till the present day. 

During the more than two and one-half centuries of its 
existence the society has passed through several trying periods, 
the most serious of which was a separation in 1827-28, 
which for a time threatened to wreck it. The causes of 
this division were many, but the most obvious were matters 
of organization and of doctrine. Though the basis of the 
church polity is a pure democracy, a supplementary organi- 
zation known as the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, in 
later times the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, claimed 
and exercised far greater powers than had been customary 


* As the Orthodox comprise about four-fifths of all calling themselves [riends, 
reference will be to them, unless otherwise stated. 
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in earlier days. This body was subordinate to the Yearly 
Meeting, and at no time have its members been considered 
a separate class. The minister or elder in the conduct of 
church affairs in no respect differs from the other members. 
Notwithstanding this well-known fact, the elders in particular 
often made decisions which to many in the rank and file 
seemed arbitrary and intolerant. In addition, and in con- 
nection with this, doctrines claimed to be unscriptural and at 
variance with the accepted doctrines of the Society were set 
forth by certain ministers. The doctrines resembled those of 
the Unitarians, and in some instances were distinctly rational- 
istic. The result was a divided body, and weakness in the 
promulgation of those teachings held in common. Later 
a further but much smaller separation took place relating 
rather to matters of practice than of doctrine. Thus, at the 
middle of the nineteenth century, there were three bodies 
—Orthodox, Hicksite, and Conservative'—each claiming the 
name of Friends or Quakers. The Orthodox in essentials 
agreed with the evangelical bodies; the Conservatives differed 
from the Orthodox chiefly in practice; and the Hicksites or 
Liberals, as they like to be called, laid no stress whatever on 
doctrine. The Orthodox in 1828 were somewhat larger in 
numbers than the Hicksites, and the Conservatives much 
smaller than either. For some years all bodies showed a 
steady decline in membership, the greatest being among the 
Hicksites, a decline which has continued to the present time. 
The Orthodox body, on the other hand, not only ceased to 
decline, but began to grow, in some years making large acces- 
sions to its numbers.? With slight exception these three 
bodies had no official intercourse, and for many years there 
was much antagonistic feeling. But with the passing away 
of the leaders who had been active in the period of disruption, 


* Hicksite, so called from Elias Hicks, the most prominent leader among them; 
Conservative, long called Wilburite, after John Wilbur, a prominent leader. 

2In 1918 the official statistics were: Orthodox, 97,275; Hicksites, 18,218; Con- 
servatives (partly estimated), 3,648. 
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the bitterness gradually disappeared, and a feeling of friend- 
liness has largely taken its place, especially in recent years. 

While the Orthodox in essentials agree with the evangelical 
bodies, there are certain great differences. The Friends from 
the very first, and this is true of all Friends, have held that 
there is a living, independent, personal relation to God—a 
direct revelation of Himself to the individual—a light from 
Himself “shining in the heart and conscience.’’ This doctrine 
of the “inner light” or ‘“‘inward light” was no new teaching, 
but it had been, to a very great extent, obscured or lost sight 
of. It meant that in every man there is that which answers 
to God’s message or call, and which, if followed, will lead to 
Christ. This, the cardinal teaching of the Friends, calls for 
a system of worship which will afford opportunity for indi- 
vidual communion with God as well as for the exercise of 
individual gifts. Hence the necessity for meeting in silence. 
There also flowed from it the belief that if the soul has direct 
communion with God, an outward communion is not only 
unnecessary but will be likely to draw attention to the symbol 
rather than to a personal spiritual experience. Again, as no 
outward baptism can cleanse the soul, such is needless and 
may be hurtful.’ The teaching further implied that anyone, 
man or woman, might be called of God to exercise the gift 
of the ministry independently of scholastic training. Minis- 
ters were to be recognized, not ordained. So there is no 
ordination among the Friends to this day. There is no divi- 
sion of clergy and laity—all members are upon the same plane. 

It might naturally be supposed that this doctrine of the 
“inward light” would lead to extravagances and error, and 
the Friends have always recognized this danger.? But if 
this is the light of Christ, as claimed, it will not lead to that 


? General William Booth, mere than two centuries later, on practically the same 
grounds, disused the ordinances in the Salvation Army. 

2 This danger was realized very soon in the case of Nayler and of Perrot. The 
former acknowledged his error and repented and was reinstated; the latter severed 
his connection with the body. 
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which is at variance or inconsistent with his teachings. Here 
is the test to which the Friends have never hesitated to submit. 

Another historic position, and the one most prominent in 
the near past, is the attitude toward war. War to George Fox 
and the early Quakers was absolutely incompatible with the 
type of Christianity which they professed. Fox said to one 
who wished him to enter the army, “I told him I lived in the 
virtue of that life and power that took away the occasion for 
all war.”’ And an official document of 1660 says: 

We utterly deny all outward wars and strife and fightings with 

outward weapons, for any end, or under any pretence whatever. .... 
The spirit of Christ . . . . will never lead us to fight and war against 
any man with outward weapons, neither for the kingdom of Christ, 
nor for the kingdoms of this world. 
This statement is based on the belief that the Spirit of Christ 
is a spirit of love, not one of hate and destruction. All official 
declarations of the Society from that time to the present have 
never varied from this position; it is the historic position of 
the body. 

It was held from the first that the outward life must conform 
to the inward spiritual life; so there must be truth and justice 
in all dealings with others. This requires that all statements 
must be truthful, hence no oath is needful, and is contrary 
to the words of Christ. Moreover, the use of an oath sets 
up two standards. Justice in trade led to the establishment 
of fixed prices for perhaps the first time in economic history. 

Though the theory has always been that women were 
exactly on an equality with men, and it has been carried out in 
regard to the ministry, in church administration it was not 
completely so till the nineteenth century. 

For the first half-century the Friends were an active 
missionary body, and their missionaries visited all parts of 
Europe, America, the West Indies, and even Turkey. Large 
sums for that age were raised to support this work, which 
was carried on with enthusiasm and almost regardless of 
difficulties, hardships, and sufferings. That results were not 
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permanent is chiefly, because these efforts were not systemati- 
cally followed up, and partly because of the kind of govern- 
ments existing on the Continent, which, based on force and 
carried on under a system of militarism, were fatal to the exist- 
ence of a body whose principles were based on love and whose 
adherents lived according to the principles of a Prince of Peace. 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century the Society 
sank into a condition of quietism, occupying itself in preserving 
its “testimonies” rather than reaching out and continuing 
the missionary efforts of earlier years. 

But if the Friends were lacking in religious missionary 
zeal, it was not so in practical matters, such as penal reform, 
wise treatment of the insane, and just treatment of the Ameri- 
can Indian, all of which claimed their close attention. Even 
more than these was their attitude toward slavery. In 1688 
some German Friends of Germantown, Pennsylvania, made 
a protest against holding men in bondage, so far as known 
the first official protest of any religious body on this subject. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century John Woolman 
became the apostle of freedom, and through his efforts and 
those of others the conscience of Friends was so aroused 
that by the close of the century slavery was driven out of 
the Society, and thereafter no Friend could own a slave. 
This action had far-reaching effects, for it led to the whole- 
sale emigration of the Quakers from the slave states of Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas to the free soil of Ohio, Indiana, and 
the Northwest, not only furnishing sturdy, independent, and 
industrious citizens to these states, but exerting no small 
influence on the Quaker body itself. 

It was not till about thirty years or more after the troubles 
of 1828 that the decline in membership was arrested in the 
Orthodox body. In the country west of the Alleghanies the 
Friends began to grow not only by the emigration just men- 
tioned and by that from other eastern states, but by accessions 
through request. The Society had again become an aggressive 
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body. It was not long before the traditional dress of the 
eighteenth century and the language began to be laid aside, 
and the discipline considerably relaxed. The quietism of 
the previous century had become an evangelistic spirit. This 
led to some important changes in polity and _ practice. 
Methods similar to those used in the revivals of other religious 
bodies were employed, and in various ways new ideas and 
practices came into being. Territories where Friends were 
unknown were entered, and converts were made who had no 
knowledge of Quaker doctrine or history. After conversion 
these needed religious instruction. To meet this need, men 
and women were appointed whose work closely resembled 
that of the Methodist pastor, and in many places congregations 
worshiped which could scarcely be distinguished from those 
of other denominations. In fact, the chief difference was the 
omission of the Lord’s Supper and baptism.’ Thus sprang up 
what is known among the Friends as the “‘pastoral system.” 

It was quite evident to thoughtful Friends that a centri- 
fugal force was at work, which, if not checked, would be disas- 
trous to the body. After some preliminary effort, a general 
conference representing all the Yearly Meetings? in America 
but one, and those in Great Britain and Ireland, met at 
Richmond, Indiana, in 1887. It was a conference for dis- 
cussion only and was without power, but it was of great 
value in bringing Friends together. Its main visible work 
was the preparation and issuing of a long and rather verbose 
“Declaration of Faith.” Another conference was held in 
1892, at which the representation was in proportion to mem- 
bership. The evident value of these conferences led to a 
continuance in 1897, at which time the advantages of a closer 
union were discussed, and means adopted to bring a tentative 

‘It is not surprising that at one period a few Friends advocated the use of these. 


2A Yearly Meeting somewhat resembles a Methodist Conference. It is com- 
posed of a number of subordinate meetings. A representative gathering which is the 
legislative body for the group and also a final court of appeal meets annually. The 
bounds of a Yearly Meeting are mainly on geographical lines, though not wholly so. 
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plan of union before a conference in 1902. ‘To this conference 
a plan of union with a constitution and practically uniform 
discipline was presented with the indorsement of a large 
majority of the Yearly Meetings of America. Through this 
action the Five Years’ Meeting of the Friends in America 
came into being, and it has held quinquennial sessions since 
1902. There can be little doubt that this is the most important 
event in the history of American Quakerism, for through it 
what had been practically a congregational union became an 
organized church.* 

The plan of the Five Years’ Meeting is that of a federal 
union, which in principle closely resembles the Articles of 
Confederation of the United States which preceded the 
Constitution. Under it each Yearly Meeting is practically 
independent as to local interests but unites, by means of a 
quinquennial proportional representative body and various 
standing boards, with the other members of the union in 
matters of common interest, such as evangelistic work, foreign 
and home missions, Bible schools, peace, education, young 
people’s activities, legislation, publication, and the like. This 
union has worked fully as well as was expected by most of its 
advocates, and, while during the eighteen years of its existence 
there has been some friction, and two Yearly Meetings remain 
outside, there can be no doubt that it has brought Friends 
closer together,? and that by united action church activities 
have been better organized and better work has been done. 
This is particularly true of the foreign-mission work, which 

«It was not the first time such an effort had been made, for the records show that 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1683, probably at the suggestion of William Penn, 


proposed to hold a general meeting of Friends from New England to Carolina. 
It was probably owing to geographical conditions and difficulties of transportation 
that the scheme was not carried out. 

2 Ohio Yearly Meeting remains apart chiefly on the ground of doctrine, claiming 
that the doctrines upheld are too liberal; and Philadelphia Yearly Meeting chiefly 
on the ground of preserving full, independent action. 

3 The Yearly Meetings composing the Five Years’ Meeting are New England, 
New York, Baltimore, North Carolina, Wilmington (Ohio), Indiana, Western (Indiana), 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, California, Oregon, and Canada. 
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has been brought under the direction and oversight of the 
American Friends’ Board of Foreign Missions, thus obviating 
duplication of officers, and greatly aiding in the assignment of 
missionaries and in the economic and wise administration of 
the work." 

Another striking feature in the polity of the Friends since 
1912 has been the Young Friends’ Movement. This is an 
organized association of the younger members for the purpose of 
deepening their own spiritual life and supporting and extending 
the activities of the body at large. This is done by local 
associations, study-groups, country-wide conferences, and per- 
sonal efforts in such fields as seem to call for work. 

Besides the Boards, the Five Years’ Meeting has a general 
secretary with an office at Richmond, Indiana, whose duties 
are the collection and dissemination of intelligence of value 
to the body, collection and tabulation of statistics, aiding 
in the meetings and work of the Boards and Committees, 
serving as a medium of communication between needy fields 
and available workers or committees, and in every way fur- 
thering the interests of the denomination. 

One important matter remains to be dwelt upon. With 
some notable exceptions, the meetings of the Friends have 
adopted, though not officially, some form of a pastoral system.? 
It should be clearly understood, however, that this does not 
mean that every individual meeting has a pastor; very far 
from it, but the tendency has been toward such a condition, 
particularly in the West where there has been no Quaker 
background. 

t The fields of labor of the Five Years’ Meeting are Cuba, Mexico, Jamaica, 
Palestine, and British East Africa. The amounts collected were, in 1905, $6,953; 
in 1917-19 (six months) $150,155 (a special effort). Besides these missions Phila- 
delphia Friends maintain flourishing missions in Japan; Ohio Yearly Meeting missions 
in India and China; and California Yearly Meeting missions in Alaska and Central 
America. 

2 This includes all the Yearly Meetings of the Five Years’ Meeting (except Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting), and Ohio Yearly Meeting; Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has 
had neither pastors nor pastoral system. 
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Such in outline was the condition of the Friends in 1914 
and recent years. Without this survey the present position 
and outlook of the Quaker bedy could hardly be understood. 
To the thoughtful Friend and one to whom the continuance 
of the body on practically its old foundation was dear, it was 
evident that an essential point in the situation was the meeting 
for worship. If this was held according to a strict program, 
it would be impossible for individual spiritual communion to 
exist or for individual gifts in the ministry or exhortation or 
vocal prayer to be exercised, and there could not be that 
“liberty of prophesying”’ to gain which the early Friends had 
suffered so much. That some sort of a pastoral system was 
needed in many places few could gainsay. How could it be so 
modified as not to conflict with historic Quaker teachings. 
Though perhaps not put so bluntly as this, the problem was 
in the minds of many, though not always acknowledged. It 
was also evident that there was much dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions, but no way of improving them was seen. 
No definite plan of modification has yet been proposed, but 
there is no doubt that at present there is an increasing desire 
and effort to adjust the pastoral system to the fundamentals 
of historic Quakerism, and this is true particularly of the 
younger pastors." The Friends had become alive to con- 
temporary problems and to the fact that a church, in order to 
continue, and to be effective, and to grow, must be aggressive. 
The association in the Five Years’ Meeting not only had enabled 
better work to be done but also, and even more important, 
had brought the members East and West into that closer 
touch and better knowledge of each other without which it is 
altogether unlikely the subsequent united work would have 
been possible. 


«In some places the pastor is not necessarily a minister, but resembles the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Secretary, the effort being, especially in rural com- 
munities, to make the meeting a center, not only of conversion, instruction, and 
religious uplift, but also of social interests for the betterment of the neighbor- 
hood. 
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When the United States entered the Great War in 1917 
an unlooked-for condition presented itself to the Friends. 
Since the close of the Civil War in 1865, the armies of the 
United States had been composed wholly of volunteers. To 
the Friends the matter of compulsory military service had 
seemed a purely academic question, but now it loomed up as a 
certainty. Like the British Parliament, the American Con- 
gress recognized the existence of certain religious bodies 
among whose historic doctrines was a conscientious objection 
to war and military service, and, for the members of such, 
provision was made for noncombatant service. But, less 
liberal than the British Act, individuals not belonging to the 
designated bodies, were ignored.* 

The drastic conscription laws which were enacted fell 
heavily upon the Friends and the few small denominations 
which shared their views regarding war. Whether the historic 
position of the Society would be upheld was a question of 
anxious interest. The individual answer was to be given by 
young men, most of whom had never anticipated such a trial 
of faith. Three classes were shown to exist: those who, 
having no convictions against war, accepted military service; 
those who refused military service but accepted some kind of 
alternative service; and those who refused any compulsory 
service whatever. This last class numbered very few; the 
majority belonged to the middle class, though there was much 
difference of opinion as to what kind of alternative service 
could be accepted. The number of those entering the army 
or navy was not large’. So far as the official attitude and 
statements were concerned, no meeting failed to maintain the 


t The definition of “‘noncombatant” was left to the President, and decisions 
to exemption boards, whose decisions often conflicted and were far from uniform. 
The records of the treatment of the conscientious objectors by exemption boards, 
military courts, and above all in the military prisons make a sad page in American 
history. 

2 The accredited number was greater from the fact that up to 1902 birthright 
membership was universal among the Friends, and, consequently, in 1917 there were 
many nominal members who, nevertheless, were reckoned as Friends. 
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Friends’ historic attitude against war, and in favor of peaceful 
methods in the settlement of differences international, national, 
and secial. 

As soon as war was declared in 1914, the British Friends, 
as in the Franco-Prussian War, 1870-71, at once formed 
organizations for relief work. An ambulance unit for the 
rescue and care of the wounded; a reconstruction unit for the 
aid of devastated districts; a committee for helping innocent 
aliens, especially women and children; a war victims’ relief 
committee, and others. While France was the chief field, 
Italy, Serbia, Russia, and other countries were also fields of 
work. This earnest, self-sacrificing, unpaid labor was often 
carried on under difficult and extremely dangerous condi- 
tions. 

American Friends contributed funds to help their British 
brethren, but when the United States entered the war in April, 
1917, it was felt that personal aid and service were called for. 
Accordingly late in April, 1917, the American Friends’ Service 
Committee was organized. All calling themselves Friends 
were invited to take part. The response was general, and 
members of all groups had place on the executive committee. 
For the first time since 1828 all those calling themselves 
Friends united harmoniously in a common service. When 
the Five Years’ Meeting convened in the autumn of 1917 the 
committee was officially recognized by the appointment of 
representatives on it. It was concluded to work with English 
Friends, and later, in addition, to be attached to the civilian 
branch of the American Red Cross. An appeal brought large 
funds and called forth earnest workers. As the work developed 
it naturally was divided into groups which it may be worth 
while to mention: emergency work, such as assisting persons 
out of the danger zones and providing for their needs; agri- 
cultural, providing labor, machinery, seeds, personal service; 
building—such as constructing temporary houses in devastated 
districts; miscellaneous—providing maternity and other hos- 
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pitals, and factories for making portable houses and furniture, 
establishing co-operative stores, etc. Except necessary office 
work and that connected with transportation, none of the 
workers received any pay except a simple maintenance and 
their necessary traveling expenses. It will give some idea of 
the extent of the work to state that in three years, to May 
31, 1920, the total number of American workers was 645, 
mostly men, and the total contributions $2,329,868. 19." 

This relief and reconstruction work received the approval 
of the United States War Department, the French govern- 
ment, and the American Red Cross, and is a complete answer 
to the charge frequently made during the war that pacifists 
must be unpatriotic and slackers. 

So far as known this is the only work of the kind by a 
religious organization begun during the war and carried on 
without interruption ever since. The work in France, with 
the exception of the erection of a maternity hospital, has just been 
discontinued (July, 1920), but has gone on in Central Europe, 
Poland, Serbia, and elsewhere. In January, 1920, Herbert C. 
Hoover turned over to the American Friends’ Service 
Committee the work of distribution of relief for the needy 
women and children of Germany.” 

The Friends have participated in the Interchurch Move- 
ment, and moreover, antedating this, have carried on a For- 
ward Movement of their own to sustain and extend the 
interests, spiritual and material, of their own denomination. 

Education has always been highly valued, and schools, 
when they have been needed, have been maintained since an 
early date. But for a long period higher education was viewed 


1 Seventy-five workers were Mennonite conscientious objectors, turned over by 
the United States War Department for noncombatant service. Of the contributions 
$276,115.86 were contributed by the Mennonite Board of ‘Missions; almost all the 
rest by Friends. 

2 At last accounts (July, 1920) 632,300 children are given one meal per day in 
eighty-eight cities in Germany. It is expected this feeding must be continued another 
year, though perhaps not on so extensive a scale. 
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with distrust. The feeling, however, has long passed away, 
and at present the Society maintains seven colleges, one in 
the East, four in the Middle West, and two on the Pacific 
Coast. Haverford, Pennsylvania, though not officially con- 
nected with the Society, is owned and controlled by members. 
All the institutions, elementary, secondary, and higher, rank 
well in the classes to which they belong. Their interests 
are fostered by the General Board of Education of the Five 
Years’ Meeting. 

As is well known, Friends have always been in the van 
in the cause of temperance, and have been active in the anti- 
saloon and prohibition movements. 

The harmonious co-operation of the different groups in the 
European relief work has frequently suggested the question 
whether it will not bring about a closer union. It may be 
said in reply that, so far as can be seen, it is very unlikely, 
for too great differences in doctrine still exist to make a church 
union desirable. But it has taught many that kindly feeling 
and much co-operation are quite possible even when there is 
great difference of opinion on important matters. 

Passing for a moment to the Hicksite and Conservative 
groups, it may be said of the former that the members have 
been active in philanthropic and social work. Great atten- 
tion has been paid to education. Their excellent schools and 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, a co-educational institution, 
have received hearty support. By means of biennial confer- 
ences, representing the whole group, the membership has been 
kept in touch with all movements of interest to the body and 
enabled to share more fully in whatever efforts may be made. 
There has been a constant tendency to greater freedom in 
doctrine and practice. Within the past few years recording 
of ministers and appointment of elders have practically ceased, 
and the tendency is toward the greatest possible democracy 
in the church organization. Notwithstanding these and other 
efforts and the institution of an active Young Friends’ 
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Movement the decrease in membership has not yet been 
arrested." 

The Conservatives have kept the even tenor of their way 
repeating very nearly the quietism of the eighteenth century, 
and showing little missionary interest. Their membership, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, also shows a decline. Both 
groups have joined heartily in the relief and reconstruction 
work, and have representation on the executive committee 
of the American Friends’ Service Committee. 

A conference representing all, the world over, who call 
themselves Friends, was held in London, England, in 
August, 1920. The object of this gathering was to discuss 
matters of common interest, especially means for furthering 
the cause of peace, international, national, social, and economic, 
and to consider what part the Friends should take in the effort. 
Notwithstanding the diverse elements, and different nationali- 
ties represented, the conference was harmonious. Several 
addresses were issued and the general effect has been to 
bring all Friends into closer fellowship. 

Such is a brief review of the history of Quakerism. What 
can be said of its present condition and tendencies? Let us 
return to the consideration of the Orthodox body with which 
we are especially concerned. Problems of peculiar difficulty 
face a small denomination spread over a wide expanse of 
country. Differences of environment, education, outlook, 
far more than in a large denomination, have an influence 
antagonistic to a close union. It is emphatically so with the 
Friends. That they have held together as closely as they 
have, is more remarkable than that there should be, here and 
there, disintegrating influences at work. Some members in 
the Middle West and more on the Pacific Coast view with 
concern the greater liberality in matters of doctrine, and the 


? This may be partly due to the concentration of the membership, as more than 
half belongs to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Hicksite), and about three-fourths to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings (Hicksite). 
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willingness to join in relief and other work with those they do 
not consider evangelical. They also lay great stress on 
written statements of religious doctrine, and fail to see that 
Friends in placing emphasis on life rather than on creed are 
simply maintaining their historic attitude, and taking their 
place alongside of those increasing numbers in other denomi- 
nations who, while holding fast the essentials of Christian 
faith, believe that a life of Christian service is more important 
than subscription to a formal creed or a written statement of 
faith. Such dissident members are few in comparison with 
the membership at large and are scarcely likely to increase 
greatly in number. It is, however, recognized that there is a 
serious danger that, in devoting thought and effort to external 
service, the spiritual may not receive that close attention 
which is essential to all work professed to be carried out on a 
Christian basis. It is a fundamental of the Quaker faith that 
nothing can take the place of a personal spiritual experience. 

In common with other denominations, the problem of the 
ministry is a serious one. That there is need for an intelligent, 
educated service is unquestionable; zeal, earnest exhortation, 
or both combined are not sufficient. How can the need be met 
without conflicting with the historic position of the body as to 
the necessity of a divine call, sometimes immediate, and 
“the priesthood of all believers” ? Is it practicable, amid the 
legitimate demands of modern life, for members to devote the 
necessary time to ministerial and pastoral work? Can any 
considerable number of men and women of ability be expected 
to devote their lives or a great part of them to a work in which 
but a meager income for years and small prospect for the future 
is all that can be looked for? Various efforts have been made 
to meet certain phases of the question. Some Friends, a 
number of years ago, instituted a Bible Training School for 
ministers and Christian workers; but it cannot be said that 
the results have been satisfactory to the body at large, for 
the tendency has been toward the creation of a ministerial 
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class, inelastic methods, and a narrow outlook. A School for 
Social and Religious Education, much less formal, intended 
rather for Christian workers, has also been in operation for 
a few years. Another method has been to introduce into the 
college curriculum, for those who feel called to the ministry or 
Christian work, courses on the Bible, church history, sociology, 
psychology, and practical ways of church service. Still more 
recently, a well-endowed graduate school has been opened, 
offering instruction in “biblical literature, philosophy, sociol- 
ogy, history, and kindred subjects.’’ Whether these later ef- 
forts will bring about adequate results remains to be seen, 
but it cannot be questioned that the last three methods are 
more in accord with fundamental Quakerism than the first. 

Notwithstanding the local differences mentioned above, 
the Friends have never been more closely united than at 
present; their foreign-mission work has never been more 
extensive or better organized; nor has greater practical interest 
been taken in education, more interest in social and neighbor- 
hood betterment, more extended or deeper spiritual interest 
among the younger members; and, while the old revivalist 
methods have fallen largely into disuse, there is a genuine 
evangelistic spirit of outreaching and upbuilding very general 
throughout the body. To these must be added the extensive 
relief and reconstruction work or ‘‘service of love,’’ as it has 
been called, in which all the Friends have becn engaged since 
1917. It is impossible to overestimate the importance of this 
service. Taken up originally with the simple desire to aid 
those suffering from the war, and to show that pacifists were 
not necessarily shirkers of service, this self-sacrificing, volun- 
tary labor has developed and extended into an almost inter- 
national work. Great trust and responsibility have been 
placed, unasked, upon the Friends, and their name has become 
known far and wide in this connection. There is also a 
prospect of the continuance of this or similar work both at 
home and abroad. 
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That the reaction of recent movements within the Society 
has already been great is evident; what it will be in the future 
it is too soon to predict. One effect of the war and the relief 
service has been to lead many not only to examine more fully 
into the grounds of their religious belief, an examination to 
which the Young Friends’ Movement has contributed in no 
small degree, but also to see what part the Friends should take 
in the effort to strengthen Christian faith and rebuild society 
on a Christian basis. Moreover, national and world con- 
ditions seem to call, as never before, from the Friends for a 
greater service, not only in definitely religious work, but also 
in the fields of labor adjustment and social betterment and 
uplift, a service for which their democratic Christian organi- 
zation, their emphasis on positive good-will, and their simple 
religious faith would seem peculiarly to fit them. 

The Friends, like the other churches, are thus facing serious 
problems both internal and external, the solution of which is 
still unknown and in the future; but to adopt the words of 
another,’ ‘‘They look forward with courage and confidence, 
believing that the good hand of God which has been over them 
in blessing in the past is still guiding them and will continue to 
lead them into larger service for him who is the Master of us 


all.” 


t Professor Williston Walker regarding the Congregationalists in the American 
Journal of Theology, XXIV, 18. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS’ HOPE 


CHARLES HENRY DICKINSON 
Calhoun, Alabama 


I 


Jesus’ hope for the world seems to separate him from the 
tasks of civilization. All his teachings have reference to the 
Kingdom of God, which, as he conceived it, is not to be 
obtained by historic progress, but is to descend suddenly from 
heaven in divine power. The short interval, which he expected 
between his announcement that the Kingdom is at hand and its 
catastrophic inauguration, was not to be for its evolution, 
but for preparation of heart for the Kingdom’s appearing. 
His absorption in that celestially originated order excluded 
irom his mind the problems of the developments of industry, 
government, culture, as these demands confront us. The 
influence of Jesus upon the progress of social institutions seems 
to many to be based upon one of the most fortunate miscon- 
ceptions that ever blessed mankind. But now that his authen- 
tic thought and ideal have been recovered, we can no longer 
profit by the age-long mistake. 

The limits of an article on this subject permit only a few 
unexpanded reflections and suggestions. Their lacks will be 
evident to everyone who appreciates that all the contents of 
Jesus’ soul were fused into his expectation and molded by it; 
that the main current of spiritual history flowed through it; 
that the contrasts between his gospel and the conditions that 
men have to face and the work that men have to do, may 
separate life into discordant realms, with increasing confusions 
of faith and action. The arguments for modern scholarship’s 
view of Jesus’ eschatology I must, except for a few intimations, 
leave to each reader to find or to work out for himself. Those 
who may think that my emphasis upon the social motives of 
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Jesus’ hope is at the expense of its religious and personal 
elements, will recognize that I am obliged to make a selection. 
Yet I acknowledge that my social emphasis is because of my 
conviction that the faith and hope of Jesus are social in ground 
and origin, social in essence, social in fulfilments. 

A detailed knowledge of Jesus’ expectation would require 
much clearer and fuller reports of his teaching than we possess. 
In such paucity of data we should be cautious of exaggerating 
contradictions and incongruities, and should concentrate upon 
elements of his prophecy that are pervasive. There are impor- 
tant differences from Jewish, Pauline, and other forms of the 
hope then prominent in Israel, of an impending revolution 
of the world by divine interference. From these are derived 
many statements incorrectly attributed to Jesus by the 
evangelists. But there remain in the synoptic records utter- 
ances derived from their most authentic sources and which 
are consistent with our best substantiated knowledge and 
clearest impression of him. In these reports we recognize his own 
message. Jesus shared the general hope. He purified it. He 
poured into it his own spiritual consciousness and social passion. 

Jesus’ expectation differs from the materialism, secularism, 
and exclusive nationalism of the Jewish and—with modifica- 
tions—the Jewish-Christian eschatology. It also differs from 
the celestially inclined hope of Paul, from which the colors of 
Jesus’ earth of the glorious future have faded, and from the 
still more transcendentalized expectation of the gospel and 
epistle called by the name of John. Jesus looked into the near 
future of the world for the realization of the Kingdom of God, 
and anticipated there a social order worthy of God to give and 


of men to receive." 


t Careful readers of the New Testament, though not technically trained, can con- 
struct the expository argument on its main lines for themselves. They should 
keep to the first three gospels, read “age’’ for “‘world” in most places where it makes 
sense, and understand ‘“‘treasure—or reward—in heaven” not of where the treasure is 
to be enjoyed, but where it is being kept. Also, “the Kingdom of God” is evidently 
Jesus’ usual phrase; and Luke 17:21 refers to the Kingdom’s sudden irruption: the 
translation “among you” is near enough. These hints may help to correct other 


misapprehensions. 
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The change which Jesus expected is only subordinately 
a change in the material world. It is a regenerated, revolu- 
tionized order of human life upon the earth. Some synoptic 
passages indeed, judged to be essentially his because they are 
characteristic of him and closely represent their oldest sources, 
appear inconsistent with this anticipation. Such incongruities 
are unavoidable in a conception which no vision or thought 
can make a complete unity. There are glorious confusions 
from hopes so exultant that they can never, to our thought 
at least, be realized on this earth; as the absence of death, 
the tangible presence of those risen from the dead, including 
himself, and the ordering of the forms of human life upon 
celestial models—“‘like unto the angels.”’ That these con- 
fusions did not confuse him is due to his prophetic consciousness, 
essentially different from the claim of a magical clairvoy- 
ance of future events. It is not a rationalizing, system- 
atically constructive consciousness. He was not concerned 
to work out a utopian system. The new order is the Father’s 
gift. It includes every good which the Father can bestow 
upon his children. How its blessings are to be interrelated is 
the Father’s concern, not his. Of inexhaustible significance 
is his relation of the Kingdom to the divine Fatherhood. 

He thought that nothing men can do hastens or retards 
this impending divine event. Its coming and the moment of 
its coming depend upon God only. Far from his faith was the 
Jewish assumption, that if Israel should keep the law for one day 
the Kingdom of God would come. Yet men are to await it, 
not with folded hands, but with girded loins and lamps trimmed 
and burning. “Repent” was his proclamation, “for the 
Kingdom of God is at hand.”” The word inadequately trans- 
lated “repent” means an inward revolution. It is not merely 
a repudiation of the conduct condemned by the morality and 
religion of his time or of any imperfect time. It is not satisfied 
with standards of righteousness below those which his own life 
expressed. The very spirit of the Kingdom, the inward 
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holiness, self-renouncing devotion, and all-enduring, all-forgiving 
ministering love, to which the blessings of the new order corre- 
spond, must be implanted and must grow in the receptive heart. 
Not that this establishes the Kingdom in the heart thus directed 
to it. Nor has it become established in the present fellowship 
of men thus changed in mind. It is to be a regnant social 
order, not yet realized. Yet this new life in the soul makes its 
possessors sons of the Kingdom, no longer children of the present 
age. This part of Jesus’ gospel opens to us his own inexhaustible 
treasures of character, spiritual life, and devoted ministry. 

These are the two essential, inclusive elements of Jesus’ 
message: the all-important divine event in the near future 
and preparation of heart for it. ‘Be changed inwardly: for 
the Kingdom of God is at hand.” But between these two 
extends a vast field of human tasks. Only by the fulfilment 
of our responsibility to the tasks of civilization may mankind 
advance toward the perfected world-order of Jesus’ hope. 
Admitting, as we are forced to admit, that Jesus was mistaken 
both in the nearness and the manner of the coming of God’s 
Kingdom on earth, and that he made no conscious provision for 
our inalienable responsibility, must we undertake it with only 
incidental help from him, acknowledging that his gospel is not 
for the world as it is, to make it the world as it ought to be? 


II 


The significance of Jesus’ expectation, it is said with increas- 
ing currency, is his perception that the betterment of the 
world depends, not upon a process of natural evolution, but 
upon spiritual forces. In this sense, it is said, the Kingdom 
descends from heaven and is God’s gift, whether it comes soon 
or late, suddenly or progressively. Without entering upon 
a critical analysis of this thought, we may accept its estimate 
of spiritual powers. That appreciation will, I believe, make 
evident that the essentials of Jesus’ hope are indispensable 
for the task of civilization which we have to do, and inevitably 
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translatable into it. Also, our fulfilment of our task will be 
found to be historically conditioned upon his hope as he held 
it, to the practical sufficiency of which its mistakes and 
limitations are requisites. 

One with the best spirit of our age, one with a militant 
and devoted humanism, is Jesus’ prophecy of a perfected earth. 
“The distant triumph song” sounded for him, not from the 
heaven above us, but from the earth as it is to be, from happy, 
pure, and loving men, even as we hear it, whose hearts human- 
ity has touched, while we toil for the world’s perfecting. His 
deepest and tenderest consolation to his disciples about to 
be bereft of him, was not that they should “meet the Lord 
in the air,” nor that he, coming again, would “receive them 
unto himself,’ in that heaven to which he was returning, but 
that he who had so often pledged with them the cup of joy 
and love would “drink it new with them in the Kingdom of 
God.” It is not heaven that we are working for or can work 
for, but earth as he foresaw it. The toiler’s Kingdom of God 
is to be here. Often our hope of the world’s progress is turned 
to doubt, sometimes to despair. ‘Then we limit ourselves to 
patching one rent or another of an old decaying garment. We 
fret to make some conditions a little less intolerable, some 
human interrelations a little less discordant, if we can, 
between man and man, nation and nation, race and race, those 
who are in possession and those who are frantic to possess. 
Then we sink to futile compromises. We wander along desert 
trails that lead nowhere. Both aim and inspiration depart 
from resultless tasks. We need the reassurance that abides 
in the spirit of humanity, and which rises in our hearts from the 
insight and confidence of him who was most human. In his 
vision we see that the aims most spiritual, the faith most heroic, 
move unfalteringly on to the hope that is set, not unrelatedly 
above us, but attainably before us. It is this hope which 
intensifies the great task of humanity upon earth, the realiza- 
tion of humanity in the conditions and relations of earth. 
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Jesus’ gospel of the Kingdom offers not only inspiration 
to an attainable goal, but guidance no less. His Kingdom is 
for the poor; this is our directive principle. His dominant 
beatitudes are to the hungry, who shall be filled; for them 
that mourn, who shall be comforted. The earth is the inherit- 
ance of the meek, even the lowly and oppressed. These 
announcements are not figurative. Does one offer rescue in a 
figurative sense to drowning men, or figuratively promise 
bread to starving children? Nor is he pointing to heaven, as 
we have indolently and supinely misunderstood him. He is 
speaking of the establishment of his Father’s Kingdom upon 
the earth. Those who groan under the intolerable yoke of 
tyranny, inequality, inhumanity, and are hungering and 
thirsting for God’s righteousness on the earth, shall have their 
longing satisfied. The last are first in his exultant hope, as 
in his beneficent compassion: the last must be first in every 
human task. The initial object of every service is the least 
of these his brethren. 

In this incontrovertible interpretation of his words, min- 
istry, social passion, our discipleship to Jesus gains a mean- 
ing more revolutionary than any socialistic programs, which 
must be tested, without prejudice either way, by their practical 
working out of his aim. His gospel of the Kingdom imposes 
a task pervasive of all our life, of every man’s calling, of all 
our organizations and institutions. Only as _ practically 
directed to the redemption of the poor, the neglected, the 
miserable, is any comfort, pleasure, character, spirituality, per- 
missible, any advantage of birth, opportunity, ability. All 
things which are not directed and proved effective to this end 
are to his disciples unclean, hateful. They are blasphemies of 
his name, repudiations of his leadership, rejections of his 
salvation. They are Peter’s denials of him, and Judas’ 
betrayal. Ministry to the last and least is the primary and 
inclusive purpose of all government, all commerce, all industry, 
all social relations. By service directed to them impartial 
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benefit is secured for all. For this purpose the gifts of genius 
descend from the wisdom and compassion of the all-loving 
fatherhood, wealth is accumulated and distributed, inventions 
conquer the material to human uses and ends, and the church 
preaches the gospel to the poor. 

The spiritual nobility of Jesus’ hope exempts it from 
particularistic and materialistic aims. Moral and spiritual 
regenerations are inseparable from the blessings of his King- 
dom. Into it may enter only the righteous, kind, loving, 
forgiving. Therefore our ministry to the last and least, which 
regulates all personal and social action, is, above all else, 
though not prior to all else, cultivation of their mind and heart 
and soul, of their character, spirituality, service. Of them is 
required devotion to his self-renouncing ideals, including the 
forgiveness which brings men back to one another from every 
hatred, hostility, and prejudice, however caused, and makes 
those who were enemies of one another fellow-workers for the 
Kingdom of God. When we merge with Jesus’ compassion 
for the poor his demands upon them—for the least in that 
Kingdom is to be greater than the greatest of this age—when 
we recognize them as first in human and divine regard, that 
they may be blended with all citizens of the Kingdom in equal 
and supreme privilege and service, it can be said with clearer 
meaning, that there is no other practicable all-inclusive aim 
for humanity and every member of it. Then every other prin- 
ciple of advance yields to Jesus’ compassionate concentration 
of all human forces upon the neglected, the oppressed, the last 
and least. The opposite principle, most monstrous inhuman- 
ism of the passing era dominated by physical science, that the 
inheritance of the earth is the contention of the strong and 
the spoil of the strongest, has gone down in the world-war to 
everlasting contempt. Between the two principles there is 
no standing-ground, and Jesus’ principle can make no compro- 
mise. Whatever aim is not directed to that or comes short 
of that, thereby reverts to the opposite. It is time to shame 
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its antagonist out of thought as out of history. Let the ape 
and tiger die out of our philosophies. For men are of a higher 
order, which has attained another principle, save as the brutes 
have devotions to the helpless, in anticipations of the human. 
The futility of the anti-Christian principle is attested by the 
dark places of the earth, the habitations of cruelty, and by 
suffering bodies and barren souls about us, by the groaning 
ages, the horrible reverses of humanity, by irreparable wastes 
of ability stifled under poverty and oppression, by potencies 
of ministry suppressed, by thought and beauty and leadership 
wrenching in vain at their prison bars, or dead at hungry 
mothers’ empty breasts. 
III 

But what did he do about it? He did the only thing he 
could do, and it was the strongest thing that could ever be 
done. He founded the new humanity, which is the fellowship 
of his social passion. This was not the church. No utterance 
of his which meets the tests of authenticity as demonstrated 
in the general trend of modern scholarship, mentions the church. 
It receives no sanction or inheritance from him, except in so far 
as it belongs, with other practical stimulations and agencies, 
in the fellowship of his social passion. Many tests of member- 
ship which all branches and divisions of the church agree in 
imposing are nonessential to the fellowship which he formed 
and is ever forming. Even the confession of his name is not 
a requisite. Multitudes of those whom he has united in his 
spirit do not know the source of their regenerated social and 
personal life. This result is to his unspeakably greater 
honor, to the deeper recognition of his power. Multitudes 
in distant climes, who never heard of him, multitudes who 
lived before his coming, are members of the brotherhood which 
he established by completing it; for their spirit is so akin to 
his, and his regenerative power is so much greater than theirs, 
that their true devotions to humanity must find his deeper 
intensities, must be merged into his larger and clearer aims. 
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The sympathetic student of spiritual history must judge that 
the greatest names are destined to array themselves under the 
name that is above every name. This judgment becomes 
conviction in men of conscious discipleship to him. In the way 
most direct, simple, inevitable, he established the new human- 
ity, into wich everytk ng truly human pours itself. He 
attached to himself a little company, in most of whom he 
kindled a spark from his own fire. That little company became 
an enlarging nucleus—not conterminous with the church, 
even in its early history—of the new humanity, or rather 
of humanity restored to its own inmost nature. This renewed 
mankind, which is not an abstraction or a mass, but a concrete 
unity of souls interrelated in him, endured, expanding, con- 
tracting, corrupted, repurified, baffled, resurgent, but ever on 
its way to subdue all human life unto itself. 

Against the discredited interpretations of history which, 
in various formulations, reduce its power of advance to material 
forces, capable of only material results, stands history’s own 
witness that its power grows through companies of men in 
whom a vision has dawned and a passion has been enkindled, 
and that material things and developments are their instru- 
ments. So, when we are tempted to despair of any predomi- 
nant good resulting from the colossal sins, sacrifices, heroisms, 
of the world-war, and we sorrow over reactions of greed and 
insensibility, confusions breeding confusions, recrudescences 
of brute and devil, our courage grows strong again when we 
find, in high places and lowly places, men to whom life can 
never again be as far as it was from Jesus’ hope andaim. We 
become aware of heart responding to fraternal heart, and deter- 
mined will joining determined will, into the fellowship of those 
whom the woes and intrinsic spiritualities of humanity have 
absorbed. We know that the world’s future is given into their 
hands. This fellowship springs from the heroic devotion of 
those who gave their lives that humanity might live. So the all- 
inclusive fellowship created by Jesus, in which this fellowship 
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from the world-war was formed and is completed, is vital- 
ized forever from his heroic sacrifice. His glorious death of 
love, agony, and shame rises increasingly, in immortal life, 
into the brotherhood of the world as it is to be. This is what 
he did about it. He did the only thing he could do, and it 
was the strongest thing that could ever be done. 

Jesus’ expectation of the almost immediate gift of God’s 
Kingdom can connote a lack of wisdom only to those who sup- 
pose that thought has any value when it is less than a 
transforming power. The dissevered intellectualism which 
then remains is on a level with the performances of arithmetical 
prodigies. The wise man is not one who separates himself 
from those limitations of his time which enshrine its noblest 
hopes and aims. The prophets of Israel were greater, not less, 
for conditioning the world’s hope upon the fortunes of Israel. 
If it were true that certain medieval thinkers anticipated the 
German idealists, and died leaving no trace upon the mind of 
their age, those barren cliffs of desolate seas cannot compare 
in the world’s gratitude with men who spoke to their own time 
some comprehensible word that stirred it on. It is wisdom to 
take into one’s own soul the highest, strongest impulse which 
at the time broods on the hearts of men. This Jesus did when 
he fused the contemporary expectation of the Kingdom of God 
into all his thoughts and deeds. It is wisdom to ennoble and 
humanize the supreme impulse of one’s own time, to enforce 
the moral and spiritual conditions of realizing its hope, and 
to create its devoted brotherhood. This Jesus did. If he 
had attempted or even imagined more, he would have accom- 
plished little, for only through appropriation of the best in 
one’s own generation can one work upon the ages following. 
And when the form bursts asunder, the spirit, which pours 
itself into the molds of each generation, remains to inspire 
and guide through all successive forms. 

What personal expectation mingled with his universal hope ? 
Did he anticipate a seat on the right hand of power, coming 
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on the clouds of heaven and all his holy angels with him? 
Such claims wake little response in hearts attuned to his self- 
renouncing ministry. We welcome every success of criticism 
in sifting out from the Gospels the additions to his authentic 
sayings concerning the Kingdom of God, because so little is 
left of the pretensions attributed to him. His theme was the 
Kingdom, not the Christ. All the more evidently is he central 
in his eternal religion because the supreme significance is 
forced upon him by the experience of his disciples. So the 
Fourth Gospel would be a tawdry thing if understood to be an 
authentic report of his own words and deeds. It is a glorious 
thing, notwithstanding its ecclesiasticisms and long antiquated 
attempts at philosophy, when it is recognized as the imaging 
of the significance which Jesus has attained in the mind and 
heart of humanity. Criticism has not been able indeed to 
deny his messianic consciousness, but has made evident that 
this consciousness was predominantly of the inspired and 
empowered herald of the Kingdom. So predominantly that 
every forward look into his own destiny was the confidence of 
the victory of his mission, expressed in whatever incidental 
and traditional forms. The popular understanding of the 
title “Son of Man,” though it has no suspicion of the original 
meaning, does not misinterpret essentially his mission and his 
consciousness. He who announced the Kingdom, building 
better than he knew, as does every man in proportion as the 
spirit of humanity: and the God of it sweeps through him, 
founded the Kingdom from the spiritual attainments of human- 
ity and his own soul, by forming the brotherhood of service 
to the last and least. He desires no pompous throne from 
which to lord it over us and to exercise authority upon us. 
He came into the world’s history never to be ministered unto, 
forever to minister, to the utmost power of redemptive sac- 
rifice. The attainments of his life, the triumph of his cause, 
are his only lordship. They are his supreme lordship because 
he gave himself to them utterly. 
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The heralding of the Kingdom, his essential messiahship, 
determined all his ministry. For the sufficient herald has 
more to do than to announce his message in words. The very 
spirit of the Kingdom must possess him, must be expressed in 
him, and this is one with the holy spirit of God. He could 
not have announced the Kingdom if his life and deeds had not 
enabled him to say, ‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me.” 
That spirit of the Kingdom makes its representative holy in 
its holiness, loving in its love, unto the last demand of heroic 
devotion, and stern as the conditions of entering the Kingdom 
are inviolable. It urges him to those ministries which shall 
constitute the Kingdom’s consummations, it impels him to 
open the blind eyes, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to preach the gospel to the poor, to receive sinners and to 
eat with them, to pour himself out to the last and least. His 
unparalleled, but not miraculously incredible influence upon 
sick bodies and distracted minds, through the faith which his 
announcement awakened, was derived from the same con- 
sciousness that as ambassador he was the representative of the 
Kingdom’s beneficent power. Through all the wild exaggera- 
tions of the gospel reports there is manifest in him a calm 
restraint in his exercise of this influence. He subordinated it 
to his office of herald of the Kingdom, and made it contributory 
to his high calling. Therefore it never led him into failure, 
through attempts to exceed that power’s legitimate exercise. 
He correctly viewed his mighty works as attestations of his 
message, credentials of his office. And as the Kingdom is God’s 
gift, so these works of his are by God’s power. In every way 
Jesus’ announcement of the Kingdom rises into the power of 
his life to organize it. 

Complaints against Jesus that he failed to attack the evil 
or senescent institutions of his day need not long detain the 
historic sense. These criticisms take too little account of his 
terrific indignations, his blastings of those abuses which 
encountered his high mission. In the reports of his denun- 
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ciations, the bitterness, unfairness, and scurrility attributed to 
him by the evangelists, manifest so plainly the temper aroused 
in his successors by their conflicts with Judaism, and are so 
unlike his habitual poise in the face of his antagonists, that no 
unbiased historic criticism can charge them against him. He 
entered the conflicts necessary to his heart-searching and per- 
suasive announcement of the Kingdom of God. Whatever 
opposed that proclamation he fought down, though the battle 
swept on to Calvary. His two chief antagonists were hypoc- 
risy and inhumanity. Hypocrisy was to him the substitution 
of another spirit for the spirit of the Kingdom. Inhumanity 
culminated in the laying of a stumbling-block in the way of 
God’s little ones. This was the battle which his heralding 
encountered. Upon it has depended our age-long strife. 
Faithful to his orders, he refused to divide his forces for any 
other. 


IV 


The work left for us, in connecting the two great 
elements of Jesus’ gospel, involves modifications of sume of his 
teachings in the interest of his purpose, to which alone they 
are subordinate, and by which alone they are amendable. 
Literal faithfulness to them is spiritual unfaithfulness to his 
aim. Non-resistance to the evil man, or that waiving of an 
individual right which compromises the progress of universal 
human rights, means something different from Jesus’ view, 
to those who must work out the order which he expected to 
descend soon from God. The accumulation, distribution, and 
use of wealth may be different from the unsocial covetousness 
and self-indulgence against which he prophesied, when we take 
wealth as an instrument for serving his ends. The developing 
institutions and goods of civilization are different when they 
become the progressive incarnations of the good most dear 
to him. In these tasks we develop instruments outside his 
absorptions, and unnecessary for the work he had to do. 
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The work which is left to us makes the demands of our 
discipleship severe and difficult. A man who loses in the things 
of it Jesus’ spirit and purpose is none of his. Then our toils 
and strifes, however we may attempt to justify them, become 
subversive of his desire. When the pursuit or retention of 
these things contradicts his purpose, we must unbind ourselves 
from them and fling them away. None the less, ineffectiveness 
in any man’s part of the world’s work is more severely judged 
by the standards of the Kingdom than by the world’s incon- 
siderate demands. God’s workmen have no time off. Sleep and 
food, recuperations and replenishments of exhausted powers, 
play, respites when “I loaf and invite my soul,” books and art, 
joy and love, prayer, meditation, and the cultivation of the 
spiritual life, all are for the world’s work that we have to do, 
and implicit in it; and the sternest demand of the work, 
which is the life, is that it shall somehow and every way 
direct itself and concentrate itself upon Jesus’ great purpose 
of ministry to the last and least. When this is done, the care 
and fret and exhausting self-regarding ambition, with slavish 
dependence upon the world’s estimates of success, fall away, 
leaving it all a delight in the spirit and purpose which now 
occupy even its least details. 

Whatever powers we employ for his Kingdom’s service, the 
supreme energies are from his heart. The age to come is the 
conquest of his sacrifice and ours, as at every morning’s 
renewal of our tasks we take up our cross and follow him. 
Force beats back evil that a space may be won where his plants 
of life may grow, from his light, his tears, his bloody sweat. 
We use resisting, annihilating force to the end that it may 
become unnecessary. The carnal weapons of our warfare 
achieve victories by the superior strength of heroic devotion, 
not because we take the lives of his enemies, but because we 
give our own. From the compulsions which we enlist for his 
cause, we keep out, so imperfectly, the opposites of his spirit, 
which cancel his designs. And we find, in sublime contrasts 
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to its inefficiencies, how great were his ways of getting things 
done. So wealth, though it may be his instrument, may 
suddenly change, even in the hands of best intention, from a 
rod of power to a serpent that darts at the face of him who 
holds it. Still the covetousness of its accumulation and the 
self-indulgence of its use are as evident as when Jesus branded 
the mammon of unrighteousness. Dives, faring sumptuously 
every day, is eulogized because some crumbs from his table 
are fed to Lazarus laid at his gate full of sores. Even wealth’s 
purest philanthropies are infected by the injustices of its accumu- 
lation and tenure of proprietorship in an un-Christianized, 
unhumanized industrial order. Many who have the talent, 
which they must use, for getting it, and are oppressed by the 
load of it, struggle in vain against the present barbarous 
conditions, to find a practicable way to the righteous acquiring 
and distributing of it. Those who are most blatant to show 
the way out are blind leaders whom only the blind can con- 
scientiously follow. The intensifying class struggle for wealth 
makes little progress because it neglects to consider the purpose 
of wealth. The church, though not competent to work out 
a science of wealth, is under obligation to proclaim a gospel 
of its motives and ends, by which its methods may be tested; 
but she shirks her responsibility. To this inefficiency is due 
a large part of her futilities. And meanwhile the wealthiest 
benefactions descend from riches of the soul. So institutions 
which house the finer accumulations of civilization are tran- 
sient tabernacles of the humanity regenerated from Jesus’ heart. 
Many which seemed essential have become superfluous. 
Artificial complexities will work out into natural simplicities 
at last. Our tasks are like those which we give to a child, 
when we care little for what is outwardly accomplished, if only 
the child is developed by them. Yet all the more earnestly 
do we apply these insufficient devices because we perceive 
their insufficiency, for our task is not only to use them, but 
continually to improve the means which we must use, unto 
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perfectings beyond our sight, changing the earth as it is into 
the earth that isto be. All the realm bequeathed to us between 
Jesus’ goal and his creation of the new humanity, we fill from 
his life which continually renews and unites us, and from his 
purpose which guides us. We are servants bidden to wait 
and watch for our lord; but his way to us is impassable; there- 
fore we go to meet him, and across the flood that bars his 
progress, we, with labor and long pain, build the road by which 
the King of Glory shall come in. 


V 


Now that Jesus’ hope is found to be fixed upon a perfected 
earth, the charges against him of otherworldliness and historic 
pessimism fall to the ground. They were always evidently 
contrary to his view of nature and his estimate of man. But 
from the opposite direction objections arise, only to be merged 
into his hope. 

Perfection, it is urged, is unattainable and undesirable. 
It would turn to evil if attained. A perfected earth, with 
all its problems solved, all its ambitions accomplished, with 
nothing to do except the same old things, nothing left to strive 
for, to amend, would be a lubber-land, a garden of Eden, a 
blank, an extinction. But it is a deeper thought that per- 
fection is not static, but dynamic, an energy of holy love that 
fulfils itself and accomplishes evolving tasks always and from 
more to more. No lower, idler perfection than this is in Jesus’ 
soul, nor is anything unworthy of this in his hope. Hope does 
not contradict the energies that form it. 

But, it is again objected—and these two objections seem to 
involve whatever may be challenged from this side—this earth, 
which Jesus made his goal in what he supposed the fulfilment 
of God’s purpose, is as a spark in the flaming universe, gleaming 
for a moment and then ashes. What are the traversible miles 
of its circumference, in spaces which light-years cannot 
measure! What are the computable millenniums of its possible 
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habitableness, in eons to which the birth, duration, and death 
of the star-mist beyond Andromeda are an incident! The 
expectation of Jesus may seem to disappear with the shriveling 
up of his cosmology. Is the human spirit, in this instance at its 
most generous ideal, again overwhelmed by superspatial and 
supertemporal immensity? Yet in some estimates all bigness 
sinks into insignificance in comparison with the universe of 
Jesus’ soul. Nor wouid our astronomy have changed his hope 
and purpose any more than, upon reflection, it need change 
ours, who know the science of which he was ignorant, and are 
learning the rudiments of the wisdom which he knew. For the 
work which anyone must do is the work next his hand. If it is 
an eternal task, it begins and forever continues with the task 
at hand. The universe beyond this world is not now our field 
of labor: it becomes so by our work upon this earth. Every 
faithful man works in the lot assigned to him, or rather, attain- 
able by him, to make that place better, in Jesus’ spirit, towards 
Jesus’ goal. Each faithful man works with every other in 
the works which unite and advance to redeem the earth in 
Jesus’ spirit and to Jesus’ goal. And when we feel ourselves 
transcendent of these limitations, for God hath set not the 
world only, but eternity in our heart, we may see our earth 
task flashing its signals beyond the orbit of Mars. They 
are responsive signals. God’s work of redemption is every- 
where in his encircling skies, accomplished by those who in 
every lot attainable by them work together for his Kingdom in 
the works appointed them. The perfecting of earth is essential 
and directive in Jesus’ work and ours. It is not final. The 
service of the last and least everywhere is final. The work and 
the workers beyond us are one with us in his prayer,‘‘ Thy 
Kingdom come.” 
VI 

When we ask what detailed contributions Jesus has made 
to the consciousness and the tasks of our awakening spiritual 
humanism, the wealth of the answer amazes us. He discovered, 
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to mention only a part of his discoveries, the child, the 
woman, the common man, the union of spiritual aims with 
daily toils, the fundamental answer to the perplexities of human 
relations. From the God of the social passion down to the 
place of the sparrow and the grass of the field in the universal 
order, which is the Father’s love, everything that enters man’s 
life or touches it is implicit in Jesus’ gospel. Every problem 
of politics, of industry, of the courses of individual lives, of the 
unity of lives in the great human brotherhood, depends for 
the essential of its solution, and therefore for the use and direc- 
tion of every element in the process of its solution, upon his 
progressive creation of a new humanity concentrated in the 
primal devotion to the last and least. The demonstration of 
this thesis is far beyond the scope of these few reflections. It 
can be completely established only when the Kingdom of God 
is come. Yet it is safe to derive our guiding principle, whose 
proof can be only in its outworking, from the fusion of Jesus’ 
hopes with the works we have to do; especially as that prin- 
ciple has never yet failed to result in deep satisfactions to the 
man who tests his life’s efficiencies by their workings out of 
character and spirituality, of joy and love, and of the conditions 
favorable to these things. This effectiveness is the supreme 
instance of the universal content, the inexhaustibly unfolding 
applications of simplest principles. Nor is this appreciation 
lessened by the recognition of the wide realms which Jesus 
could not enter. The greatness of any thinker is measured 
by the applicability of his thought to activities which are, 
by historic necessity, outside his view. The wisdom which 
meets that test has attained the heart of things. It is a con- 
tinually evolving and originating power of thought and action 
in its disciples, and becomes more originative with each succes- 
sive generation of them. 

In our day, as in other epochs of change, mankind has 
seemed to have come to the parting of the ways, the parting of 
Jesus’ way from ours. Once more many earnest men, with 
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tender reverence, with stern devotion to the work at hand, 
bid him farewell. They and the generations after them, they 
know, can never forget the gentlest, holiest, manliest presence 
that ever blessed the earth. Sanctifying memories of him will, 
they gratefully acknowledge, impart inspiration to tasks which, 
they judge, are not his tasks, and which must be pursued along 
ways that are not his way. With aching hearts of loneliness 
we follow the path which now opens to our advance. And 
before us again we see the guiding presence of our Master. 
In his leadership we are united into the new humanity continu- 
ously created by him, as he leads us, one in heart and purpose, 
to the neglected, the oppressed, the last and least of his 
brethren. To the starving, ruined peoples he leads us, and 
to the waste places of the earth, many of them at our doors; 
wherever there is ignorance, wherever there is crime, and the 
publicans and the harlots rise up and follow him; wherever 
there is poverty that withholds the largest human privilege; 
wherever a little child of a backward race has denied to it 
equal and supreme opportunity of all the accumulated excel- 
lencies of mankind. It is into a regenerated civilization that 
we follow him. It were better for a civilization that a millstone 
were hanged about its neck and that it were drowned in the 
depth of the sea, than that it should lay a stumbling-block 
before one of these little ones. Through this earth and beyond 
it, we his brotherhood, sweeping into our front ranks those 
who were the neglected and oppressed, follow him, to the 
spirits in prison, to the innumerable dead of unillumined 
ages, wherever in his unending path there are blind eyes to 
be opened, dead souls to rise again, hate to be won to love, 
lower forms of existence to be led up into his universal human, 
forms of spiritual life unimaginable to us, to be united in the 
fellowship of his inexhaustible helpfulness; there is his leading, 
there is our following, into fulfilments everywhere of the love 
for which he died. 
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In Christianizing the Hellenic world of the first few Chris- 
tian centuries, Christianity became pretty largely Hellenized, 
especially in its apologetic and dogmatic formulas. For- 
tunately for the Christians of Graeco-Roman culture, those 
who introduced them to Christianity did not introduce the 
new faith in the form of creeds and dogmas. The missionaries 
to that world were men of contagious faith and heroic adven- 
ture, whose lives were joined by vital links to Jesus Christ. 
Their contribution to the Hellenic world was a living religion 
of redemption, and not a system of theology. 

But the Christianity that emerged from the Mediterranean 
world of the Graeco-Roman age was quite a different religion. 
Dr. Hatch in his Hibbert Lectures on the influence of Greek ideas 
en Christianity has lucidly unfolded the tremendous change 
between the Christianity of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Christianity of the Nicene Creed. This difference is explicable 
in terms of the Hellenic social environment into which the 
new faith came, early inits history. It was only to be expected 
that the Greeks would interpret Jesus and the religion of 
Jesus through the media of their current religious and philo- 
sophical imagery. And it is to the everlasting credit of the 
Greek Fathers that their critical work was so constructive 
that it met the needs of the day. The question remains: 
Do we do them justice or do we deal justice to the constructive 
Christian thinking of the subsequent centuries if we attempt 
to make their formulations normative for all time ? 

There is always constructive Christian thought in process. 
It is psychologically necessary that such thinking be in terms 
of the imagery of the environment, chronological and social. 
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It is the glory of the Christian faith that it is always so vitaliz- 
ing that strong men feel the urge to interpret its great facts, 
especially its greatest fact, Jesus Christ, in terms of the current 
philosophy of life. This is one of the reasons that its redemp- 
tive influence continues throughout the ages to suffice for 
peoples of varying molds of thought. 

The prophets of power are those who have spoken as with 
the voice of God the Christian message as it related itself to a 
living situation. So the author of the Fourth Gospel, and 
Clement and Origen of Alexandria became prophets to the 
Hellenic civilization. So Augustine bore a prophetic message 
to Imperial Rome. So Anselm arose like a seer to the culture 
of medieval Europe. So Thomas Aquinas uttered the 
message for the day when Aristotelianism was revived in the 
latter Middle Ages. So Martin Luther became the prophet 
of the Reformation. So John Calvin vocalized the prophetic 
message for nationalistic Europe. So Horace Bushnell spoke 
with the prophet’s voice to the dawning democratic spirit. 
And in the same way others are becoming prophets of the 
Christian life to the newly awakened social consciousness. 

May we not take it as significant of the vitalizing, redemp- 
tive power of our religion that the keener minds among the 
converts to Christianity in countries to which the missionary 
has gone are jealous of a similar opportunity? The mis- 
sionary is at best a stranger in a strange cultural environment. 
Sometimes his task takes him among people whose culture is 
decidedly primitive. At other times he finds himself planted 
on the soil of an environment with a culture with greater 
claims to antiquity than his own. In any case he comes 
among the new peoples, the heir to a wealth of social imagery 
that has supplied the tools for all of his past religious thinking, 
but which is foreign in many respects to the thought processes 
of his new neighbors and friends. He cannot escape the 
disadvantage of clothing his message in intellectual molds 
other than those common to his hearers. In spite of an 
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overwhelming desire to do full justice to the gospel which he 
bears, in his hands it invariably presents some aspects of a 
foreign religion. It is for this reason, that the missionary 
enterprise is increasingly being realized as the task of building 
up strong churches with intelligent leaders, native to the soil 
and the culture, so that the religion of Jesus may assume a 
more indigenous character everywhere. 


I 


Each country or social group presents problems peculiar 
to itself. In India one of the problems is created by the 
widely divided social strata of the people. It is not the mere 
division into the classes and the masses. Nor is it the division 
between capital and labor. The caste system is more than 
social; it is more than economic. Its roots are deeply imbedded 
in an ancient history, and its fibers are inextricably interwoven 
with religious strands. Moreover it has been traditional to 
confine the chief cultural advantages to those belonging 
to the “higher” castes, and to deny such advantages to 
those of the “lower” castes or to the non-caste peoples. One 
result is that one may find within the precincts of a single 
village men of culture and mental acumen and others scarcely 
beyond the stage of primitivity. 

It is of no small significance that the majority of the 
converts to the Christian faith have been from the depressed 
and backward classes. It is not my place to discuss at this 
point the particular phase of Christianity that has proved 
most attractive to these peoples. The point to be noted is 
that, until they were given greater cultural advantages than 
they had enjoyed hitherto, they were not in a position to 
make much contribution to the task of rendering an Indian 
interpretation of their new faith. Now that we are getting 
to the third and fourth generation of Christians in some 
localities, the situation is rapidly changing. Christians, whose 
forefathers a few generations ago were the victims of a system 
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that gave them few of the advantages of education, are today 
graduating and graduated from the various colleges of general 
and technical learning throughout the land. 

There is the added fact that, though less common, there is 
a good number of Christians from caste communities who 
bring with them to their adopted faith the heritage of their 
ancient civilization. In many cases the thought processes 
have been more active and the emotional element less promi- 
nent than in the case of the conversions from the backward 
classes. Hinduism has very little to offer the non-caste man. 
So when the claims of Christianity are presented, he has to 
choose between the traditional religion which proposes to 
perpetuate his disadvantages and the new faith which promises 
amelioration for his wrongs and a democracy of spiritual 
privileges. It is somewhat different with the caste man. He 
and his ancestors, for millenniums perhaps, have been in the 
enjoyment of the rights and privileges of Hinduism. When 
he becomes a Christian he does so because he has deliberated 
and reached the conclusion that the new religion has more to 
satisfy his felt needs than the old. The psychological process 
in the conversion experience of the average caste man has 
included more of the cognitive element than in the experience 
of the average non-caste man. 

My personal observation is that Indian leadership is 
decidedly more prominent in the Indian church than it was 
when I first came ‘to India fourteen years ago. And I may 
add that Indian Christians have grown immensely in the 
capacity for leadership during these years. This is as it 
should be. It indicates the dawning of the day when the 
Indian people will lead not simply in the formal matters of 
church government, liturgy, and ceremonial, but also in the 
more spiritual affairs of interpretation and _ evaluation. 
Already some of the leaders are impatient for the withdrawal 
of foreign influence in the person of the missionary. And 
the wisdom of the mission societies is being evidenced where 
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they are studying the most practical and serviceable ways 
of giving the Indian church a larger share in the control and 
direction of Christian propagandism. It is not enough that 
the foreign influence should formulate plans and provide the 
money, inviting the Indian to help carry the schemes to 
fruition. He must be given an increasing share in the formu- 
lation of the plans which he is invited to realize. 


II 

The Christianizing of India will involve an Indianizing of 
Christianity, as surely as the Christianizing of the Graeco- 
Roman world involved the Hellenizing of Christianity. It is 
undeniable that India has as much right to interpret the 
world and to interpret Jesus as Hellenism had. The truth is 
that India is going to make her own interpretations whether 
the West likes or dislikes it. Surely Western Christendom 
should welcome the process as the harbinger of a day of larger 
significance for Jesus to the life and culture of the Orient. 

We must all admit that the experience of God in human 
life, the consciousness of moral delinquency, the realization 
of salvation, and the redemptive influence of Jesus are facts 
too large to be confined within the logical categories of any 
human group. It is not a token of decadence but a sign of 
vitality that men are continually making new statements, 
new interpretations, and new evaluations in terms of the 
prevailing social consciousness. It is because Christianity 
is a religion of redemption and not simply a philosophy of 
religion or a system of dogma that men are never content to 
accept someone else’s theory as doing justice to their own 
experiences. The reality of the matter is that all of these 
facts are transcendent facts, refusing to be confined to any 
definitions or theories, be they never so logically devised. The 
best that we can bring of mental as well as spiritual vigor to 
the task of realizing the meaning and worth of Jesus is all too 
little honor for that peerless life which we would proclaim as 
the world’s Redeemer. 
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The psychology of the Indian religious consciousness is 
not easy for the West to appreciate. The imagery with 
which the thought processes of the Indian people proceed is 
so different from that of Westerners that we do not realize 
its significance without years of observation and study, and 
even then not fully. For this reason it is imperative for the 
future of the Christian religion that its presentation be by 
Indians for Indians. 

1. In the first place the Indian mind responds more readily 
to parables than to syllogisms. Even the philosophic argu- 
ments abound in similes and metaphors. To many of the 
people an apt illustration is much more convincing and con- 
stitutes a more valid proof than any logical or mathematical 
deductions. For that reason the man with a ready wit in 
drawing parallels, which appeal as symbolic of the case that he 
is attempting to establish, is likely to be more successful in 
gaining assent to his arguments than one who proceeds in 
cold logic from premise to conclusion. 

It is only necessary to be reminded of one or two of the 
most common similes to appreciate this phase of the Indian 
consciousness. One of the more frequent figures is stated 
somewhat thus: As all rivers flow eventually into the ocean, 
so all religions have their common goal in God. This is the 
usual method of evading the question of deciding between 
the relative merits of two religions. With others it is a sincere 
conviction that it matters not what one’s religion may be, all! 
of them being varying modes of worshiping the one God. 

Another simile which is to be found frequently in the 
philosophic literature is one that is used in connection with 
the doctrine of mdyé or illusion. This doctrine is a tenet of 
the monistic Vedantism of Sankaracharya the leading school 
of philosophy among Indian thinkers today. It teaches the 
identity of the individual soul (aman) with the world-soul 
(brahman), and claims that the sense of the plurality of phe- 
nomena is only illusory. The simile is stated somewhat as 
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follows: The perception of the not-self as distinct from the 
self is an illusion by virtue of ignorance, just as a man walking 
in the dark sees a rope and thinks it to be a snake. Sankara 
puts it: ‘‘Just as, by illusion, one ignores the rope and per- 
ceives the serpent, so does he of deluded intellect perceive 
the universe without realizing the truth.”’ 

Illustrations of this kind might be multiplied by references 
to the literature of India. They are of a piece with a poetic 
temperament which is quite characteristic of the people. The 
mines of poetic lore are only beginning to be explored by the 
world at large. There is not only the Sanskrit literature, but 
the Pali, and the literatures of the many vernaculars which 
abound in thoughts, mostly religious and largely poetic. Nor 
is the tendency confined to the past. It is in evidence very 
conspicuously among the thoughtful people of the present day. 

2. In the second place, the Indian mind responds more 
readily to the idealistic than to the empirical method of 
thought. ‘That is to say, there is a stronger tendency to posit 
a philosophy of life on the basis of a carefully reasoned system, 
than to find one’s way to it through the maze of experience. 
That is not to say that there have not been and are not empiri- 
cists among Indian philosophers. The suggestion is rather 
that idealism is preponderant. 

There are six systems of philosophy that may lay claim 
to orthodoxy. On the other hand there were two systems 
evolved which were regarded as heretical, and these developed 
in time into distinct religions, viz., Buddhism and Jainism. 
Of all these, the one system which is most empirical—Bud- 
dhism—is a heresy. As has been already indicated, the sys- 
tem which has won the largest number of followers is Vedantism, 
and that especially in the form of monistic idealism as out- 
lined by Sankara. 

The language adopted by many of the educated community, 
when using English as a medium of expression, is the language 
of idealism. God is spoken of as the Absolute, the Eternal 
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Being, the Infinite Being, the Imperishable, the Soul of the 
Universe, etc. Then all gods are spoken of as many mani- 
festations of the universal Soul. And all religions are modes 
of worship and service directed to the Infinite. 

The picture of man is also more idealistic than scientific. 
The results of anthropology and kindred sciences which give 
us the story of the human race from lowly cultural beginnings, 
and the progress made toward civilization are neglected or 
ignored. The Vedantic idealist portrays the history of man- 
kind as one of regress instead of progress, the ideal man 
and the ideal caste being the Brahman of Indian lore, conceived 
in terms of unworldliness and divine wisdom. The salvation 
of the Hindu race or indeed of the world thus consists in the 
realization of the divinity within the soul of the individual. 

These illustrations of the idealistic trend of thought 
indicate one phase of the Indian philosophic and religious 
temperament. The problem is yet open for solution: Is it 
possible to accomplish a synthesis of Christianity and Indian 
philosophic thought, even as Thomas Aquinas did in the case 
of Aristotelianism and the Christian faith ? 

3. A third observation in regard to the Indian religious 
consciousness is that it is inclined to be mystical and con- 
templative. The ideal of mysticism is a life of ineffable com- 
munion with or union with God. In pantheistic systems such 
as we find in Brahmanism and Buddhism, this communion 
with God usually is interpreted by the idea of absorption. 
In Brahmanic philosophy there is no thought more prevalent 
than the idea of the absorption (samddhi) of the individual 
soul (diman) in the cosmic soul (brdiman). This is the goal 
of all striving, the sine qua non for ‘the attainment of bliss 
(moksha). The philosophies of religion are interested in how 
the obstacles to that end are to be overcome, and the possible 
means of fulfilling that aim. 

Now the Hindu position in regard to redemption is em- 
bodied in the desire for release from karma and samsdra 
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(metempsychosis). The various schemes for attaining salvation 
all have for their ultimate aim the release from transmigration 
through the overcoming of karma. The mystical element 
comes to the fore in the yoga marga or way of asceticism. 
The word “yoga”? means yoking, and refers to steadfast 
contemplation (dhydna) by the mind on things mystical or 
divine, as e.g., on the mystic syllable, Om. It encourages 
bodily asceticism (tapas), suggesting either abstention from 
works or else the performance of works without any thought 
of a possible reward. 

This doctrine is largely responsible for the large number of 
religious mendicants that are to be found throughout India. 
The ascetic ideal is one which gains very ready honor among 
the Indian peoples. Even this summary statement of the 
yoga doctrine should serve as an explanation of the fact. 
Many of the most saintly characters have been ascetics so 
that Indian religious history abounds in names that all have 
been taught to hold in reverence, if not to worship. 


III 


Can the gospel of Jesus Christ be interpreted so as to 
appeal to the Indian consciousness? Is it possible to form 
a compact between Christianity and the social mind of India ? 
That is the problem that besets the representatives of the 
Christian faith in India. We must lament that as yet no 
great progress has been made in that direction. But the fact 
that the need for such service is being felt, especially by the 
Indian Christian leadership of today, is promising for some 
constructive attempts in the near future. 

One expression of Indianized Christianity is to be seen in 
the South Indian United Church, in which the Christians of 
several Protestant bodies have formed an organic union. 
The fact that even the Episcopal and Syrian Christian bodies 
are willing to discuss plans whereby they would unite with 
other churches is evidence of the fact that the Indian church 
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would have little mind to perpetuate the denominational 
distinctions of Western Christianity, if the latter influence 
were withdrawn. 

Another expression of Christianity in an Indian garb is 
seen in the Christian Sadhu movement. Here we witness the 
attempt to link the Christian life to the yoga ideal. Its most 
outstanding example is seen in the person of Sadhu Sunder 
Singh, the Christian Sadhu who is so well known and loved in 
India, because he expresses the religion of Jesus after the 
Indian ideal of a holy life. His recent visits to England and 
America have given those lands an opportunity to appreciate 
Indian idealism. 

The needs of today in this direction are profound. There 
is need for poets who will give the Indian church a hymnology 
that will be both Indian and Christian. There is need for 
artists who will interpret Christianity in music and painting 
in accordance with Indian ideals. There is need for architects 
who will give the Indian church a temple for social worship, 
both Indian and Christian. There is need for men of thought 
and piety to develop a liturgy both Indian and Christian. 
And finally there is need for men of learning and Christian 
experience to give to India an interpretation of Christianity 
in the social imagery of the land. In the words of the editor 
of the Christian Patriot, an Indian Christian journal: 

If we desire to commend Christianity to India, we must have at 
the back of it a new Christian experience, as new as St. Paul’s was to 
the Apostolic Church, and possibly as militant. This red-hot experience 
must be cast into the moulds fashioned by the genius of India during the 
ages, kept ready for use in the religious and metaphysical speculations 
of our spiritual ancestors whose blood runs in our veins. Then only 
will the Great Lord be satisfied with the true Gitanjili of His bhaktas 
in this land. 











UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


Editorial Note—The progress of scholarship depends upon the 
interchange of ideas among those who are engaged in the work of 
research. Scholars are constantly conscious of important prob- 
lems to which insufficient attention is being given. A clear state- 
ment of a matter which demands investigation may be the means 
of stimulating profitable discussion. The editor has asked a few 
scholars to state concisely certain problems which they would like 
to see solved in their several fields. It is hoped that this depart- 
ment of the Journal of Religion may be used for the brief, informal 
discussion of questions on which, perhaps, no one is yet ready to 
write at length. 


WHY DO RELIGIONS DIE? 

A subject upon which I have long wished for further light, and one 
which seems to me to possess great theoretical and even some practical 
interest, is the question, Why religions die. Leaving out of account the 
various primitive cults with their beliefs and mythologies, we are 
acquainted with some fourteen “‘historical religions’’—sixteen if we 
include the religions of the Teutons and the Celts. Of these fourteen or 
sixteen faiths, each of which once commanded the unquestioning adher- 
ence of millions, only ten today survive. Among these ten, moreover, 
two (Buddhism and Zoroastrianism) have perished from the land of their 
origin, and a third (Jainism) is with difficulty sustaining a precarious 
life, and notes with every census the steady decline of its numbers. 
Why have some of these religions died? Why are some of them dying ? 
May religions perish of disease or only by violence? If by disease, 
what are its symptoms and its causes? How many diseases are there 
which in the past have proved fatal to religions? Are the symptoms 
of any of these diseases to be found in any of the present religions of the 
world? Are they to be found in our own ? 

Plainly the solution of this problem requires the combined resources 
of the history and the psychology of religion. In one sense it is a 
historical problem. But it is a problem which no historian of religion 
can solve unless he is possessed of considerable psychological insight and 
has studied his facts from the psychological point of view. While he 
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must base his conclusions on an exact and detailed historical knowledge 
drawn from many fields, the conclusions which he reaches must be 
largely psychological in their nature, and they will be sound conclusions 
only if drawn both from exact historical investigation and also from a 
thorough understanding of the psychology of religion. 

As is indicated in what I have said, there are nine or ten historical 
fields from which the major portion of our data must come: namely from 
the death of the Egyptian religion, the Babylonian, the Greek, the 
Roman, the Teutonic, the Celt, from the disappearance of Buddhism 
from India and of Zoroastrianism from Persia, and possibly the present 
decline of Jainism and the secularization of Shinto. 

A consideration of this list enables us at once to begin a hazy and 
tentative outline for our investigation. It is plain that some religions 
die from violence while others fall prey to internal and more subtle 
evils. Some of them disappear before militant rivals through a process 
of peaceful conversion—as for example the Celtic and Teutonic religions 
and presumably several of the others. But this fact, true as it is, only 
puts our problem in a new form instead of solving it. For when one 
religion supplants another through peaceful propaganda, what are the 
characteristics of the two religions which make this process possible ? 
Christianity was a much better religion than that of the Teutons or the 
Celts; but can one safely conclude that it supplanted them because it was 
better? If so, better in what respect? Is it always the purer, or the 
more rational religion that wins out in the struggle for existence? If 
not, what are the sources of strength and the sources of weakness ? 

But it is not always through hostile attack, whether of the sword, the 
tongue, or the pen, that religions weaken and die. Paganism died out of 
Europe and Buddhism died out of India not merely because they were 
attacked by hostile religions; for long before there was any violent 
propaganda against them they seem to have been in something approxi- 
mating a moribund condition. 

It is in these two fields, in fact, that we are likely to find our investiga- 
tions the most fruitful. This is partly because it is in the decline of 
paganism and of Indian Buddhism that we get the question of religious 
pathology most sharply separated from the factors of violence and 
hostile missionary activity, and also because nowhere else can we find 
so much data bearing on our question. Our question in fact has already 
been answered in part by writers on these fields. There are a few 
good books dealing with the history of Buddhism which throw out 
suggestions as to the causes of its decline; and as to the death of pagan- 
ism in Europe we are even better off. Many excellent books have been 
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written dealing with the triumph of Christianity and the rise and fall of 
the various Oriental cults in the Roman Empire which give us a good 
start toward the answer to our question. Yet no book with which I am 
acquainted attempts to give a complete analysis of the various causes, 
internal as well as external, which brought about the decay and death of 
Indian Buddhism or of the Greek or the Roman religion. What we 
need, moreover, is a work which should not only investigate the downfall 
of one of these but should compare the Indian and the European cases, 
glean what could be found in the decline of the other religions which have 
died, and seek to get at the social and psychological factors involved. 

The intrinsic interest of such an investigation must be evident to all. 
It is conceivable, moreover, that it might bring useful practical informa- 
tion to those who care for the health and welfare of religion today. 
It is perfectly possible that such an investigation as I have suggested 
might treat us to some mild surprises. It may be that the forces most 
feared by religious people are not truly dangerous but that the most 
insidious disease germs are not greatly feared, and perhaps not recog- 
nized, At all events, a scientific autopsy carried out in the case of each 
of the dead religions could hardly fail to be of service to all those who, 
for either academic or practical reasons, are interested in knowing wherein 
lies the strength and wherein the weakness of the various religions of 
our own day, Christianity among the number. 

James Bissett Pratr 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


CRUCIAL PROBLEMS IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


It may be permissible for me to take the question asked in a broad 
enough sense to include the work I would like to see done, and the books 
written, in the different parts of my own field of biblical theology. 

In the history of Old Testament religion I do not think the last 
word has been said about the beginnings of the ethical element which is 
so distinguishing a mark of this religion. The first inclination of the 
modern school of Old Testament science to attribute the ethical interpre- 
tation of religion to Amos and his successors was natural, but is certainly 
an inadequate account of the matter. Amos would not recognize himself 
as the discoverer of the truth that God is one who requires righteousness 
of men rather than sacrifice. How far can literary criticism and the 
comparative study of religions carry us toward the real secret—to put 
it as Wellhausen did—of the difference between the place of Chemosh, 
the god of Moab, and that of Yahweh, the god of Israel, in the spiritual 
history of mankind? The blending of ethics and religion which is the 
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greatness of prophetic teaching was apparently hardly more natural to 
the Hebrews than to their neighbors. Certainly it made its way slowly 
and with difficulty through the new championship of exceptional leaders 
from one age to another; and the outcome in Judaism was only half a 
victory for the prophetic faith. But its champions did arise one after 
another, and found always some response in the deeper consciousness of 
the people. Present studies in Old Testament religion seem to me to be too 
much interested in emphasizing its likenesses to contemporary religions, 
and its debts to religions before and about it, and too little concerned to 
find the secret of its difference. The likenesses and relationships are 
extremely important. It was necessary to undermine a structure which 
rested on the assumption of the entire uniqueness and fully exceptional 
supernaturalness of this history. But there is a peculiarity which we do 
not find explained and a greatness which we do not find appreciated in 
many modern treatments of the subject. One reads them with general 
consent to what they offer, but with a sense that the real quality of the 
Old Testament literature and history is not in them. The tendency 
toward the ethical, the inward, the spiritual—where did it start ? how 
did it work ? how was it related to outside influences and how to varying 
tendencies within Israel itself ? These are questions for the historian to 
answer; but his answer will be more like'y to be true and satisfying if 
he is not afraid of wonder in the presence of greatness, and if he is capable 
of sympathy with man’s endeavors after the unseen. 

In the field of the Judaism of New Testament times a lack that I feel 
especially is that of commentaries on some of the more important and 
representative books of Philo. With Cohn and Wendland’s edition 
of the original we should hope for detailed studies with translations and 
notes of some such books. J. G. Miiller’s Commentary on De Opificio 
Mundi, 1841, has, I believe, no successor. Conybeare’s Philo About the 
Contemplative Life, 1895, is a model of scholarly work which still stands 
pretty much alone. Such books on separate treatises can of course be 
written only by men who know Philo from beginning to end, and who 
know him both as a Greek philosopher and as a Jew. It is perhaps the 
difficulty of mastering both the Jewish and the Greek antecedents of 
Philo, as well as Philo’s own voluminous writings, that keeps this open 
and inviting field from being entered. On the basis of such commentaries 
more valuable work than is now possible could be expected on various 
important aspects of the teaching of Philo. 

In the New Testament field the need I feel most is that of a com- 
mentary on the Fourth Gospel. I confess that I am not hopeful about 
its coming. It will require a writer who combines rare intellectual and 
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spiritual qualities in a rare balance and proportion; one who unites entire 
freedom with reverence, the equipment of the historian with the insight 
and sympathy of the man of letters. In fact the Fourth Evangelist 
requires a related soul as his expositor; and modern biblical science does 
not remove or lessen this requirement, nor does it stand in the way of its 
fulfilment. There must be a way in which this spiritual Gospel can be 
set forth in its true character and in its real relations both to historical 
fact and to the inner life. I even think that this is a sort of test of medern 
New Testament scholarship, not of the truth of the historical method, 
but of the capacity of historical criticism to serve man’s higher life. 
We have no doubt occasional glimpses of the sort of treatment of this 
book which we would like. We may get such glimpses in E. A. Abbot’s 
volumes, or in a different way in James Drummond’s Johannine 
Thoughts. Though it is a very delicate matter indeed one cannot doubt 
that scientific truth and spiritual value can be found and shown to belong 
together here as elsewhere, and each to help the other. The words of this 
writer, like those of his Master, are spirit and life, as the experience of 
Christendom has proved, and in them it is not the letter that profits. 
The trouble with those who have expounded the Gospel of John for its 
spiritual meaning is that they have too often connected these values 
with untrue judgments on literary and historical questions; while the 
historical critics have often corrected errors and provided facts, but 
remained far from the center of the writer’s personality, and from appreci- 
ation of the things he really cared for and meant to convey by what he 
wrote. Historical methods have established themselves securely 
enough so that we need not be on the defensive about them or in fear 
of compromising them if we turn from things outward to things of the 
spirit. The historical critic, though his conscience is clear, may be 
discouraged at the slowness of the truth to make its way among Christian 
people and the persistence of the sincere conviction that historical 
research endangers the spiritual value of the New Testament. It is not 
only true that a thoroughgoing exposition of the Fourth Gospel in its 
true character and with a sympathetic and constructive purpose would 
help to remove this misunderstanding and to hasten the recognition of 
the value of science here as everywhere else; but it is also true that the 
Christianity of the Fourth Gospel positively prepares the way for a free 
and progressive type of Christian thought which is true to the past only 
by leaving the past behind. We need his help as we do that of Paul in 
our present necessity of liberating Christian faith from dependence 
upon anything that science shakes. There is a sense no doubt in which 
our present need is a return to the religion of Jesus; but there is also 
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an important sense in which we need to make our own that religion of 
the spirit of which Paul and the Fourth Evangelist were the bold and 
creative advocates. The commentary on John that I want must be 
Johannine as well as modern; and my conviction is that the two are not 
inconsistent, but on the contrary belong together. 

I have named three large and difficult undertakings. They are not 
subjects for investigation of such a sort that a student who has a certain 
linguistic or other technical equipment can be set at them as a task to 
be done, on the condition only of time, patience, and accuracy. There 
are many such themes which we teachers are always trying to find and 
formulate for aspirants to a doctor’s degree. But the tasks I have 
described are for mature scholars, men of learning who are also men of 
large and fine nature; and such men among us are apt to be so engrossed 
with the duties of responsible positions, or so divided among many 
demands for their speech and action, that they do not find time and con- 
centration of attention enough to carry through such studies. Ihave the 
courage to believe that this will not always be so, and the boldness to 
urge large undertakings upon those who alone are able to accomplish 


them. 
FRANK C. PORTER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK IN GREAT BRITAIN 


As the history of Hebrew prophecy shows, it is in seeking a 
meaning in facts that those who speak for God are led to éruths. 
If in contemporary events the divine purpose can be discovered, 
faith is assured; but if only human folly and wickedness are exposed, 
faith is challenged. The war brought bewilderment to many 
minds. Ignorant of, because indifferent to, historical causation, 
many Christian believers made bold guesses as to the reasons for 
God’s sending, or at least allowing, the war. The problem of the 
divine providence was raised afresh, and often found an altogether 
inadequate solution. Even grotesque intentions were sometimes 
assigned to God, e.g., to punish Home Rule, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, Sabbath desecration, or excessive drinking. Others who had 
a clearer and wider view of the problem took refuge in a solution 
which has again and again reappeared, viz., that God’s power is 
somehow limited so that he cannot do as he wills in his love, that 
he is himself engaged in a struggle against some opposing force, 
and needs the help of man to win the victory. It is along this 
path that Mr. Wells’s mind has moved toward religion. But as 
the history of philosophy and theology alike shows, thought cannot 
remain in such a dualism. 

One religious gain has been from the rethinking of the problem. 
The deistic view of God as indifferent to, and inactive in, human 
history has been discredited; and there is a growing tendency to 
find not only speculative satisfaction but even practical consolation 
in the view of God as fellow-sufferer with man, and man as fellow- 
worker with God. This tendency may even assume the more 
distinctively Christian form; many are thinking of the passion 
of God for man’s sin in the Cross of Christ as the clue to the laby- 
rinth of the divine providence. ‘‘ Without shedding of blood there 
is no remission”’ is an affirmation which is gaining fresh meaning; 
salvation comes only by sacrifice. Multitudes comforted themselves 
in their own sufferings and bereavements by assuring themselves 
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that this was a sacrifice which would bring to the world salva- 
tion from those evil conditions which were the cause of the war. 
Not only was the purpose of the war idealized, but even the method 
of war. No less exalted motive than the resolve to resist wrong 
and assert right, to defend weakness against strength, was taken 
into account, although the impartial observer must have been 
aware that this was not the only motive. The young manhood 
of the nation was called to the war as a crusade, and any hesitancy 
to respond to the summons was treated as a disobedience to the 
heavenly vision. Hence the indignation against, and the perse- 
cution of, the conscientious objector. 

Not only was the cause without any qualification and reservation 
thus declared good, but it was often assumed that it could be only 
for the advantage, moral and religious, of the young men to enter 
the army. The trenches were assumed to be “‘a school of saints.” 
That many lads from Christian homes came out of the fiery ordeal 
refined as pure gold, more mature in religious experience, more 
developed in moral character than they would have been under 
normal conditions, may be conceded. Some “found Christ” 
on the battlefield. ‘There was some response to the efforts made to 
influence the soldiers for morals and religion. Many most admi- 
rable qualities were displayed—cheerfulness, unselfishness, com- 
radeship, courage, heroism, self-sacrifice, where they might have 
been least expected. But patriotic partiality led not a few Chris- 
tian preachers to ignore, if not to deny, many painful facts; pro- 
fanity and obscenity in speech, drunkenness and uncleanness, 
were only too common; and many a boy has come home a moral 
wreck, diseased in body as in mind. The expectation even was 
cherished that with the return of “the boys’ there would be a 
widespread quickening of the religious life of the churches; more 
alive themselves, they would impart life to others. 

Even those who will not confess it, and may even themselves 
not be conscious of it, are disillusioned. The idealism of the call 
to fight has not found expression in the terms of peace. Hate, 
fear, and greed have been allowed to influence the settlement which 
has been proposed, but which the course of events already is 
proving must be modified. The idealism of a Wilson has suffered 
much damage from the chauvinism of a Clemenceau or Millerand, 
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the opportunism of a Lloyd George. Financial interests have been 
more potent than humanitarian considerations. That the covenant 
of the League of Nations has been embodied in the peace treaties 
may seem a token for good; but not only is the covenant defective 
in its terms; so far the three allies, Britain, France, and Italy, 
through their politicians and diplomatists have been pursuing a 
policy, the result, if not the intention, of which is to perpetuate 
the old evil conditions in the relations of nations, and to discredit 
this new organization. The treatment of the League of Nations 
in the matter of Armenia looks almost like a deliberate attempt to 
undermine its influence. 

The delay in the ratification of the treaties, and especially 
the action by the Senate of the United States, has done a great deal 
of mischief. Christian men in Great Britain do not and cannot 
believe that in this policy the Senate has been interpreting the 
mind and giving effect to the will of the nation as a whole, least 
of all, of the Christian churches. They are convinced that the 
idealism to which President Wilson for a time at least gave voice 
still survives. It seems a moral impossibility that such a nation 
should now, after sharing the common sacrifice of the war, withdraw 
into an isolation which would delay if not prevent that salvation 
for the nations for the sake of which the sacrifice was made. This 
assurance can be given. If the politicians should fail, the churches 
in Great Britain are resolved that the League of Nations shall not 
be allowed to perish through contempt or neglect. Denominational 
assemblies and individual congregations are pledging themselves 
to do their utmost and best to save the League and to make it 
effective as manifestly one of the ways God has appointed to make 
ready the way for the coming of the Kingdom. It is for the 
American churches in like manner to pledge themselves; and can 
there be any doubt that, if the moral and religious forces of the two 
nations unite in a persistent and strenuous endeavor, they cannot 
fail? I should despair of our churches if they allowed the nations 
to be robbed of this gleam of hope for a better day amid the darkness 
of the present time. Having given the state such support as they 
did in the prosecution of the war, they must not suffer the state to 
rob the world of that good, to secure which alone the war could 


be justified. 
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But the question arises: Have the churches in themselves the 
spiritual vitality and the moral vigor for such a task? Here too 
there has been disappointment. It is a comforting fact that, as 
far as it is possible to gain evidence on such a question, not many 
of the young men and young women who were withdrawn from the 
fellowship and the work of the churches by varied forms of national 
service have been lost altogether; most have come back with 
even greater zeal; and in some churches there have been a revival 
of interest and increase of service. But the religious revival and 
consequent moral reformation for which many hoped and prayed 
have not yet become manifest. If it come not quickly, there is even 
the danger that the old routine will again return. Against this 
peril the best men and women are on their guard, and are doing 
what they can. Although generalization in such a matter must be a 
conjecture, yet there is some reason for the belief that during the 
war many ministers gained an efficiency and secured an influence 
in the discharge of their pastoral duties such as in less trying con- 
ditions they would not have reached; and that as the experience 
has been matured and the character been developed among the 
younger men generally, the preaching is more living and powerful 
thanit wasinmanya pulpit. The ministry seems to me on the whole 
a better instrument for any work that the churches may attempt. 

The younger men especially are eager for a forward movement 
and some are impatient of what seems to them the lack of leadership 
on the part of the older men. In the universities and colleges, 
more even among the women than the men, there is a great deal o: 
unrest. ‘The new world, which politicians and even some preachers 
promised as a result of the war, is very slow in arriving; the signs 
of its coming even are not certain. Patience with this impatience 
is what the more responsible guides of the churches must practice, 
solicitude for those courses which are appealing to youth, sympathy 
with all aspirations, even when they appear very crude. Some 
papers by discussion have tended to encourage misunderstanding 
and estrangement between age and youth. The old are repre- 
sented as solely responsible for the continuance of the war so long, 
and the unsatisfactory peace at last, while callous to the sufferings 
and sacrifices of the young. If it be true, as is sometimes main- 
tained, that there is a physiological as well as a psychological ground 
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for the opposition of the young to the old, the more reason is there 
by all moral and religious means possible to ‘“‘turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers.’ The young need the experience of the old; the old 
need the freedom from tradition and convention of the young. 
Only by their conciliation and co-operation can a permanent 
progress be secured. 

As regards those who are outside of the churches, there are 
reasons for grave concern. While many a husband and wife in 
their enforced absence from one another learned their worth, the 
one for the other, and the bonds of many a home have been drawn 
closer, yet, as the proceedings in the divorce court show, there has 
been an enormous increase in sexual license, and also its consequent 
venereal disease. The standard of modesty and chastity among 
girls has been lowered, and the recovery of the normal relations 
of the sexes is likely to be slow. Crimes of violence have been 
more frequent; many men in the army have learned the use of 
firearms, and have also come to count life cheap. High prices, 
the shortage of houses, the unemployment of ex-service men, the 
displacement of women from work which they had taken up when 
the men doing it were called to the colors, have produced a great 
deal of discontent. Against the profiteer, the man who has grown 
rich in his country’s hour of need and peril, there is a very bitter 
feeling. Extreme theories are being preached, and are listened 
to by the discontented, although there is no ground for the assump- 
tion that the working classes have been captured by bolshevism. 
The attempt to identify the movement for improved industria! 
conditions by the trades unions with this bolshevism is nothing 
less than criminal folly and will only encourage the tendency it 
denounces. If a class war should take place, it will not be the 
working classes who will begin it but politicians who for their 
own ends wish to exploit the fears of the other classes. 

These moral, economic, and social conditions must be taken 
into account in dealing with the religious outlook. The old 
evangelistic methods have lost their effectiveness, the old evan- 
gelical theology fails to appeal as it once did. Nothing is gained. 
much is lost, by mere denunciation of indifference. What the 
churches must find out is: How can their witness and work be made 
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adequate to the opportunity? Individualism in religion and morals, 
no less than in economics, is out of date. It is a social gospel 
which is needed today. Men want to know, not what will save 
individuals, but what will renew society. The two objects are not 
mutually exclusive. As society is composed of individuals, and 
individuals are dependent on society, the improvement of the one 
is the advancement of the other. It is a question of emphasis 
and approach. The Kingdom of God as the transformation of 
human society in all its interests and pursuits must be made the 
dominant conception, and to that social ideal the individual fact 
of the new birth must be related. Whether the eschatological view 
of the teaching of Jesus be right or wrong, it is certain that the 
moral principles in the Gospels cannot be treated as an interim 
ethic. There is an insistent demand that these very principles be 
applied in the solution of social as well as individual problems 
today. The Jesus of the Gospels, however criticism may seek to 
recompose his historical reality, makes an appeal to multitudes 
who are outside of the churches, and to whom the traditional 
theology has no meaning; it is to what they understand to be his 
teaching about God and man that they look for the light to guide 
the steps of society today along the forward path. Such move- 
ments as the “Faith and Labor” groups show that there is an 
approach of men and women of good will in the churches and in the 
labor organizations toward one another. The danger to be guarded 
against here is twofold. On the one hand the Christian church 
must not be identified with any single economic tendency or pro- 
gram. On the other hand the interest shown in economic questions 
must be a genuine appreciation of their moral importance, and not 
merely a means used to try to capture the working classes for the 
churches. It must be made quite clear that the churches are not 
seeking to advance their own interests, or the advantage of any 
one class in the community, but only the coming of the Kingdom 
of God in the individual as in any other sphere. No church can 
be required to accept and to advocate any ready-made program 
of reconstruction, even if all labor were agreed upon its terms; 
but the churches must strive unitedly to formulate a social program 
to which they can give the authority of the teaching of Jesus and 
the guidance of his spirit. 
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It is only by maintaining this attitude of independence and 
impartiality that a danger can be exposed, the imminence of which 
cannot be concealed. In many of the churches the majority of 
the members belong to the class whose financial interests will be 
affected by such changes as now appear uievitable. It is easy 
for a man of business, whose religious convictions and moral 
principles have been formed by the individualism which prevail: d 
last century, to persuade himself that changes which lessen his 
control over, or his profits from, his mill, factory, or workshop 
are themselves morally wrong, and that to defend his own present 
position is his Christian duty. It is easy for him also to regard 
his pastor, whose views on economics are more adequate to the 
actual situation and its urgent necessities, as a mischievous. 
impractical doctrinaire. The dependence of so many of the 
schemes of the churches on wealthy givers puts them in a difficult 
position in formulating the Christian ideal. It will require great 
magnanimity on the part of many of the supporters of the churches 
to give their assent to the declaration from the pulpit of principles 
of reconstruction, the appreciation of which consistently will 
involve inevitably such modifications of the present economic 
system as will adversely affect their interests. It will require 
great courage on the part of ministers to preach what they believe 
is right, even when they know that by so doing they are risking 
the loss of a generous supporter. It will require much wisdom, 
also, if the minister is to avoid giving needless offense by his 
manner of presenting the truth; if it is the truth itself that 
offends, he cannot be blamed, for the truth must be freely and 
fully spoken. 

Great as are the dangers, a position of neutrality on all these 
issues seems now impossible. During the war the churches espoused 
the course of the nation as righteous and good; and national 
service and sacrifice were commended as the call of Christ himself. 
Having assumed this perilous responsibility, the churches cannot 
now retire and affirm that the reconstruction necessary after the 
war involves no moral issues on which their testimony must be 
borne and their influence be used. If to denounce German outrages 
is a Christian duty, to expose social wrongs cannot be treated as an 
offense against the body of Christ. When all has been said that 
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can be said for caution and consideration, for the avoidance of 
offense whenever possible, it must still be admitted that a challenge 
to the churches has been made in the existing conditions, opinions, 
and sentiments, the refusal of which would involve that the churches 
would lose their moral authority and consequent religious influence 
and would become private societies for the mutual benefit of the 
comparatively small numbers of pious persons who would still 
adhere to them. In the making of the nation they would cease to 
have any potent influence. 

It will be an advantage to express the issue as distinctly as 
words allow. If the reconstruction of human society after the 
war is to take place without a class war, a ruinous economic conflict 
if not a destructive political revolution, Christian principles must 
be applied to the economic and the social problems, and the Chris- 
tian spirit must prevail in all efforts at their solution. For this 
end the Christian churches must bear their testimony and exercise 
their influence explicitly and directly, and not merely by attending 
to individual religious experience and moral character. In doing 
this duty the churches will, however, be compelled to condemn 
wrongs from which some of their members profit, and to defend 
changes which will adversely affect the interests of those members. 
Genuinely good Christian men have a conscience formed more 
under the influence of the capitalism which has been for their self- 
advancement than under the authority of Christ, who demands 
self-sacrifice irom them. It may be that many of the churches as 
existing organizations may be compelled to sacrifice themselves in 
order that they may save the nation by securing the dominion of 
the Christian ideal in-the economic and social conditions. Mutatis 
mutandis, the same sacrifice may some day be required of them to 
insist that Christian universalism may prevail in international 
relations. It may be necessary for them to appear unpatriotic 
that they may be Christian. 

It is probable that very few even of the leaders of the Christian 
churches see the issue so clearly defined, and this is itself a danger. 
Nation and churches alike may “‘muddle through” into some sort 
of condition in which there will be a slight improvement in the 
economic and social order and the churches will appear at least to 
hold their own; but neither will society be refashioned according 
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to the Christian ideal, nor will the churches have the share in the 
making of what the nation will become, that they should desire. 
A great opportunity may pass, and a more bitter disillusionment 
within and without the churches may follow. What would avert 
such a calamity would be (and is it too great a thing to inquire 
of the Lord ?) such times of refreshing from His Presence by His 
Spirit that the churches, ministers and members alike, would rise 
to the height of their calling and would do and dare, whatever the 
interests of the Kingdom might require. As Pentecost followed 
the certainty of the Risen Reigning Lord in the primitive com- 
munity, so the enthusiasm and the energy of such a revival and 
reformation can only come as faith gains an ever firmer grasp of 
the eternal reality of God in Christ Jesus the Lord; and there is 
a promise, if not marked, that the churches are recovering faith, 
and that many pulpits sound forth faith’s certainty. 
ALFRED E. GARVIE 
NEW COLLEGE 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


The Religious Activities of Undergraduates.—The Christian Union 
of the University of Chicago, an organization concerned with the whole 
religious life of the University, has made a survey of the activities of the 
undergraduates in religious and social service. The work was carried 
through by a group of undergraduate students with the direction of 
the Chaplain of the University. The period surveyed was the academic 
year 1919-20. 

The principal means employed, although this was supplemented by 
other investigation, was a questionnaire passed to every student at 
chapel. The undergraduates attend chapel once a week in four groups 
on four different days. Each group consists of about six hundred. The 
chapel exercise occupies twenty minutes. During the week when 
the questionnaire was presented, the Chaplain explained each day the 
character of the survey and asked for the co-operation of the students. 

The investigation was made at the end of the spring quarter when 
2,800 undergraduates were in attendance. Of these, 295 were excused 
from chapel for various satisfactory reasons. A small number would be 
absent each day for specific reasons. Two thousand and sixty-five 
questionnaires were properly filled out. There were thus 440 who 
either did not attend chapel that week or failed to answer the questions. 
It is probable therefore that while 74 per cent of the students actually 
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furnished the information, the results are good for nearly the whole 
number. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the students reporting stated that they were 
members of some religious body, distributed as follows: 67 per cent, 
Protestant; 12 ‘r cent, Jewish; 8 per cent, Catholic; 1 per cent, miscel- 
laneous. Of the 2,065 students, 1,268 were men and 797 women. The 
Protestants and Jews were about the same proportion for men and 
women, but of the men, ro per cent were Catholic, of the women, less than 
5 per cent. A surprising fact developed that there were more women 
than men without religious affiliations—15 per cent as against 9g per cent. 

Every student attends chapel once a week and they were asked to 
state how often they attended some other religious service. It appeared 
that 92 per cent were accustomed to go to church at least once a month 
and 45 per cent were regular attendants every Sunday. It is question- 
able whether any other group of 2,000 persons in the United States 
would present a more satisfactory condition. 

It was desired to find out how far the students are taking part in less 
formal religious exercises. One hundred and eighty-five or 14 per cent 
of the men attended a class for religious education or a Young People’s 
Society at least once a month, 119 of them being regular weekly attend- 
ants. Of the women, 163 or 20 per cent attended once a month and 
110 regularly each week. Thirteen per cent of the students were engaged 
in some form of religious work such as Sunday-school teaching, president 
of young people’s societies, actual pastoral work, Gideons, choir directors 
and soloists, assistants at rnissions and with the Salvation Army, and 
directors of shop meetings. The women were strongly represented in 
missionary societies, as pianists and organists and as leaders in church- 
welfare agencies. 

The survey was concerned to discover the extent of the social service 
work of students other than that which was performed in the churches. 
Seven per cent of the students stated that they were members of a 
community-service organization. Thirteen per cent were engaged in 
definite social service work. The disproportionate number of women 
was very marked, 24 per cent of the women as against 6 per cent of the 
men. The particularly efficient work of the Y.W.C.A. in placing about 
200 women in social work helps to account for this. Some of the activi- 
ties mentioned were United Charities case work, boys’ clubs, sick visita- 
tion, care of children in social settlements, teaching English to foreigners, 
(and one Chinaman who reversed the order and put it “teaching Chinese 
to English’’), Red Cross work, girls’ clubs, work in police stations, legal 
aid, directors of Americanization courses. 
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A type of social service which is less spectacular than the above and 
which is often neglected in an estimate of students’ activities is that of 
non-renumerative household work. It was discovered that 216 men, 
or 17 per cent, were engaged in household work and 296 women, or 
37 per cent. Forty-nine of the men and g5 of the women were doing 
more than ten hours a week. Inasmuch as student members of the 
family are often thought of as somewhat selfish persons, these figures are 
particularly interesting. 

As bearing on the opportunity for social service, it was desirable to 
find how large a number of the students were engaged in renumerative 
work. Five hundred and thirty-nine men or 42 per cent and 224 
women or 30 per cent were so engaged. Four hundred and nine men 
and 114 women were doing more than ten hours per week; 228 men and 
38 women were doing more than 20 hours per week. There were frequent 
cases among the men of from 30 to 40 hours per week. The renumera- 
tive work of the women was naturally much less. 

How many of the undergraduates were actually preparing for some 
form of religious or social vocation? Seventy-six men and 68 women 
indicated that they had definitely decided their life-work in this direction, 
while several others indicated that they were considering the matter. 
Among the different vocations mentioned by the men were: social service, 
40; ministry, 12; general mission work, 4; medical mission work, 12; 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries, 3. Among the activities mentioned by the 
women were: general social service, 53; missions, 10; religious edu- 
cation, 4. Out of the entire undergraduate student body, therefore, 
7 per cent have decided to devote their lives to some form of religious 
or social service. 


A Significant Example of Co-operation between Churches.—The 
ideal of the Interchurch World Movement for interdenominational 
co-operation was not an idle dream. It actually has been working in 
Montana for more than a year. The story is told by G. Clifford Cress 
in a pamphlet entitled, The Montana Plan of Every-community Service. 
A survey conducted by the Home Missions Council presented some start- 
ling facts. Many communities were without Christian ministration, 
while in others the provisions were wholly inadequate. In some the 
various denominations were overlapping in their efforts. The Council’s 
proposals for united action led to a conference of nine denominations. 
This Conference, after a careful study of the conditions in a number of 
different types of communities, outlined a plan of co-operative Christian 
service for the state. 
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Some of the more important principles of action adopted by the 
Conference are: 

1. No attempt to be made to merge or obliterate denominations. 

2. Refer all cases of overlapping to denominations concerned without 
recommendations. 

3. Promote joint enterprises under denominational boards only as 
rare exceptions. 

4. Provision for affiliated or associate membership for devoted 
adherents of denominations unrepresented in the community to be 
encouraged. 

5. Where but one circuit is feasible and unless other factors are 
determinative, such circuits should be allocated to the denomination 
whose local church is best able to provide ministry. 

6. Where communities are destitute of wholesome recreational 
facilities and other needed community service, the church should 
endeavor to provide such facilities. 

7. Fields unsought by any denomination shall be assigned to the 
denomination best able to serve them. 

Upon these principles one hundred and seven areas were allocated 
to the various denominaticns, and almost without exception the results 
have been favorable beyond expectations. A better understanding of 
the real needs of the different communities, a spirit of brotherhood and 
unity of purpose among the co-operating denominations, and the ability 
to carry on the work of the Kingdom much more effectively have been 
immediate results. Moreover, the Congregational Polytechnic Institute 
has made an unequivocal offer of its plant to an interdenominational 
organization for the promotion of a united Christian College for the 
state. Other advances are in prospect for the near future. This 
admirable plan should commend itself to missionary organizations in 
other states and sections of the country. 


The Task of the Church in the Industrial Crisis.—Professor Albion 
W. Small, in an article entitled, “Christianity and Industry” (American 
Journal of Sociology, XXV,[May, 1920] 673-94) presents an exceptionally 
sane survey of the problem. The task of Christianity he contends, is to 
save the world by manning its essential operations with people actuated 
by the Christian spirit. It should be remembered that Christianity is 
one of the many factors that have molded western civilization. It is 
also true that many of the achievements of this civilization have been 
realized in spite of the opposition of the church. There have been two 
contradictory conceptions of character in the history of Christianity; 
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(1) that character is a condition complete in itself within the person, 
(2) that character is an achievement of right relations with others. 
Unsocial and subjective monasticism resulted from the former; and an 
attempt to realize the Christian spirit in Red Cross drives, cleaner politics, 
settlement houses, and the abolition of capitalism, apart from religious 
exercises, has often been the method of the latter. Instinctively the 
church has sought a place somewhere between these two extremes. 

The method of the church must be educational—a type of edu- 
cation that makes its appeal to the conscience and the heart. We saw 
the part that this played during the war. The attitude that Christians 
ought to take toward war was visualized. With the recent shift in the 
economic situation it has become clear that the central human question 
now and perhaps for many generations to come is the matter of righteous- 
ness in economic relations. The parties in conflict range from those who 
believe that property is robbery to those who can see nothing wrong with 
the present property system. Between these extremes are the masses 
seeking their way out. The church cannot be neutral. It must give 
aid to these who seek to make a critical examination of the present 
property system, or stand with those who are opposed to that exami- 
nation. The church can go far toward preventing a wasting war between 
the contending parties by aiding the movement for a critical examination 
of existing property rights. Such an attitude will do much to keep the 
conflict within the limits of law and order. It is a question of adapting 
a traditional pietism to a fictitious moral order, or recognizing the 
challenge to make this world Christian. 


The Destination of the Epistle to the Hebrews.—In an article 
entitled, “The Epistle to the Hebrews and Roman Christianity” ( Har- 
vard Theological Review, XIII [July, 1920], 205-19) Professor E. F. 
Scott presents the theory that the letter was written to a select group of 
Christians in Rome, who having advanced beyond the sins of paganism, 
are exhorted to “press on to perfection.”” The most significant of his 
reasons are the following: 

1. The doctrines of the Epistle, though roughly parallel to Paulinism, 
are characteristically non-Pauline; and the Roman church had grown 
up under the influence of other Christian leaders. Mysticism and 
sacramentalism are conspicuously absent from Hebrews, which is in 
harmony with the doctrines of the Roman church as reflected in both 
Clement and the Shepherd of Hermas. 

2. The idea of Christianity as a given body of beliefs and practices, 
based on the principle of authority, is distinctly seen in this Epistle. 
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Such an attitude is quite in keeping with the Roman type of mind which 
emphasized loyalty to the confession and reverence for the past. 

3. The absence of any outstanding polemic against heresies, also 
suggests the Roman church which, according to Ignatius, was “‘filtered 
clear from every foreign stain.” 

4. The lack of any distinction between Jew and gentile, with the 
accompanying idea of Jewish institutions and ordinances as normative 
for the church, reminds us of Rome where the: trend was early toward 
order and uniformity of organization. Likewise, the idea of the Chris- 
tian’s approach to God through Christ as High Priest would find welcome 
acceptance in Rome. 


When Christianity and Islam Were Closely Akin.— How far does the 
efficiency of a religion depend upon its ability to adjust itself to new 
conditions of progress? This interesting question is suggested by an 
article entitled, “Islam” by Albert Kinross (Ad/antic Monthly, CXXVI 
[Nov., 1920], 669-80). Islam appears to the observer as a static faith, 
one sufficient for the needs of the age of the Crusades, but essentially 
closed to all progress. In its beginnings it was superior to the Chris- 
tianity which it replaced in the East, a Christianity of “feud, faction, 
greed, persecution and sectarianism.” Likewise, the famous Saladin 
was a finer gentleman than any of his Christian enemies; but the Mos- 
lem faith has stood still or degenerated since that time, while Chris- 
tianity has made great strides in its development. 

This reactionary, unprogressive history of Islam is explained on the 
ground of several inherent characteristics: (1) It is predominantly 
masculine in its emphasis. Its utter disregard for the worth and indi- 
viduality of woman has been a strong determining factor in its downfall 
in such strongholds as the Turkish Empire. (2) It is too intensely 
individualistic in its emphasis, whereas the modern world requires 
co-operation. (3) Notwithstanding this individualism it has not 
developed great original thinkers and leaders, for it is essentially a faith 
of inhibitions. It has tried to live by negation and denial, in the face 
of a vital, growing Western world which demands affirmation. (4) It is 
still but semi-civilized. Its leading idea of political action is “to murder 
and mutilate the men of the opposing party and to violate their women.” 
(5) Its exclusive tribal morality and social outlook renders it wholly 
incapable of solving modern problems of international and inter-racia] 
relationships. 

Will Islam yet adjust herself to the modern world or will she be 
left behind in the new order of world-life? On this answer will largely 
depend the future of many peoples. 
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CIVILIZATION IN ISRAEL! 

A good book upon the history of civilization in Israel has long been 
needed. The need is in great part met by Dr. Bertholet’s work. The 
history begins with the civilization of the stone age in Palestine as 
revealed by the excavations. It is then traced through the Amorite 
and Canaanite periods to the entry of Israel. The pre-Canaanitish 
culture of Israel is briefly sketched and, still more briefly, the culture of 
the period of transition. Here the historical treatment ceases. The 
rest of the book is devoted to the civilization of Israel in Palestine. No 
attempt is made to analyze this into periods; it is treated as a whole. 
The contents of this section are organized in five chapters, (1) Family 
and Household Life, (2) Occupations, (3) Social Life, (4) Political Life, 
(5) Psychic Life. Under this last chapter fall Justice, Learning, Arts 
and Literature, and Religion. 

Upon scrutinizing this treatment, it is at once noted that the greater 
part of it is the familiar material found in the handbooks on Old Testa- 
ment archaeology. But this material is brought down to date and often 
handled in a fresh way. It is to be regretted that the high cost of these 
days presumably ruled out all illustrations. The discussion of many 
subjects is pitifully inadequate owing to the limitation of space. For- 
tunately the Pan-Babylonian temptation has been successfully resisted. 

The section devoted to religion covers only 29 pages. This, of 
course, excludes any possibility of a comprehensive survey of the subject, 
and no such thing is attempted. Religious archaeology is the real 
subject of this section. It concerns itself with such things as the 
sanctuaries, images and idols, prophets, nazirites, priests, feasts, 
sacrifices, the law, and the sage. 

The significance of the Assuan papyri for an understanding of 
Hebrew civilization has been strangely overlooked. In the treatment of 
the religion, though confined to the external and objective side, the 
Assuan temple, sacrifices, and priesthood should have received consider- 
able notice. Not only so, but the presence of an Aramaic copy of the 
inscription of Behistun among these Jewish documents found away off 


* Kulturgeschichte Israels. Alfred Bertholet. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1920. 2094 pages. M. 14.30. 
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in Egypt is worthy of emphasis as showing the way in which the litera- 
tures and institutions of the Oriental world were carried throughout its 
whole extent and therefore must be reckoned with in estimating the 
civilization of any particular area or people. 

Would not a full appreciation of the significance of the presence 
of a fully equipped Yahu-temple in Egypt, as shown by these same 
papyri, have made it safer to interpret Mal. 1:11(p. 278) as referring 
to sacrifices in Jewish temples throughout the pagan world rather 
than as expressive of an absolute, clearly thought through monotheism ? 

It is ungracious, however, to ask for more when we are given so 
much. An immense amount of labor has gone into the making of this 
book, and every student of Hebrew life and thought will find occasion 
to be grateful for the aid here furnished. 

J. M. Powis Smirn 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NEW BOOKS ON EARLY CHRISTIANITY 

Three books of note dealing with the history of early Christianity 
have recently appeared. One of these is the concluding volume of 
Johannes Weiss, Das Urchristentum,' another is a group of five popular 
lectures by Kirsopp Lake,? and the third is the initial volume in a pro- 
jected series of elaborate studies « ‘ited by F. J. Foakes Jackson and 
Kirsopp Lake. 

Professor Weiss of Heidelberg died on August 24, 1914, less than a 
year after the publication of the first part of his book. But at that time 
the undertaking had progressed so far that it was found practicable to 
have an editor complete the work as originally planned. In the matter 
of actual composition pages 555-672 come from the hand of the editor, 
but his task has been done so well that probably no reader will feel any 
break in continuity or any lessening of interest in passing the point 
where the pen was dropped by the author and taken up by the editor. 

As originally designed, this history of early Christianity aimed to 
be a semi-popular presentation embodying the results of years of scientific 


* Das Urchristentum. Von Johannes Weiss. 2. Teil: Schluss. Nach dem Tode 
des Verfassers herausgegeben und am Schlusse ergiinzt von Rudolf Knopf. Gdéttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1917. x+417-681 pages. M. 11.10. 

2 Landmarks in the History of Early Christianity. By Kirsopp Lake. London: 
Macmillan, 1920. x+147 pages. 8s. 6d. 

3 The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I: The Acts of the Apostles. Vol. I. 
Prolegomena I: The Jewish, Gentile and Christian Backgrounds. Edited by F. J. 
Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake. London: Macmillan, 1920. xi+48o0 pages. 18s. 
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investigation. Like every book treating of Christianity in the first 
century, the life and religion of Paul furnish the chief theme and claim 
the bulk of the space. It is in this portion of the subject that the author 
is at his best. He knows how to study Paul, not merely as a theologian, 
but as a living and acting individual whose religion was a product of 
contacts with a real world of immediate experience. Account is taken 
of his debt to both his Jewish and his gentile environment. Various 
and complex factors are recognized as entering into the making of the 
Christian apostle, but all these heritages are thought to have been fused 
into a unity through Paul’s own personal religious experience and ethical 
sincerity. 

Professor Lake’s Landmarks consists of the Haskell Lectures delivered 
at Oberlin in 1919, and is in substance only a popularization of the 
section on “Primitive Christianity” in the larger work on Beginnings. 
Therefore his contribution to the subject in hand may be ascertained 
sufficiently from an examination of the latter volume. 

The plan of the series as announced by the publishers assigns three 
volumes to the interpretation of Acts, as follows: I. The Jewish, Gentile, 
and Christian Backgrounds; II. Literary Criticism of Acts; III. Text 
and Commentary. ‘The first main division of Volume I is given up to a 
description of the Jewish world of early Christian times. Professors 
Jackson and Lake, writing jointly, give an account of Jewish political 
history, Mr. C. G. Montefiore writes a characteristically scholarly and 
well balanced chapter on the “Spirit of Judaism,” to which the editors 
add a survey of varieties of thought and practice in Judaism and a 
sketch of Jewish life in the Diaspora. The salient features of Jewish 
history, particularly in its religious aspects, are set forth compactly 
but clearly and in terms of the latest results of scientific research. Now 
and then a novel interpretation is put forth, as when it is suggested that 
according to Josephus, John the Baptist at first addressed himself only 
to ascetics (p. 102), or that it is incorrect to apply the term Zealots to the 
followers of Judas of Galilee who were called by Josephus adherents of 
the “Fourth Philosophy.” Yet it is conceded that Judas propagated 
the “doctrines afterwards adopted by the Zealots in 66 a.p.” (p. 12). 

The gentile background for a study of Acts is presented in two 
sections, one by Professor H. T. F. Duckworth of Trinity College, 
Toronto, on the Roman system of provincial administration, and the 
other by Professor Clifford H. Moore of Harvard University, on life and 
thought within the Roman Empire. Each essay is the work of an expert 
and is concerned with a topic of prime importance for the interpretation 
of Acts. Professor Duckworth gives an array of pertinent information 
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regarding the essential features of the provincial system of government 
under which Christians lived in gentile territory. Fortunately, the 
operations of the concilia—a subject too often neglected by students of 
early Christianity—have been described with some detail. This infor- 
mation is especially valuable for an understanding of the history of 
emperor-worship and the relations of Christianity to the Roman 
government. 

Professor Moore has not been so happy in the selection of topics 
directly contributory to the interpretation of Acts. His comparatively 
lengthy account of the philosophies of the period is in itself excellent 
but rather remote from the interests of those Christians whose life is 
reflected in the Book of Acts, except perhaps chapter 17. A few valuable 
pages are devoted to an exposition of the mystery religions, but the 
chapter is not an adequate introduction to the dominant religious 
interests and activities that made up the everyday experiences of the 
common man in those particular gentile circles from which the Christian 
movement drew its converts during the early decades of its history. 

In the third main division of the book, under the title “‘ Primitive 
Christianity,” the editors jointly write four chapters dealing, respectively, 
with (1) the career of Jesus, (2) the work of the disciples in Jerusalem 
and the beginnings of preaching among Gentiles, (3) the growth of 
speculation on the subjects of the spirit, the church and baptism, and 
(4) Christology. One distinctive phase of these chapters is a disposition 
to distrust that interpretation of Jewish messianism and eschatology 
of which Schiirer and Charles are the best-known modern representatives, 
and to incline instead toward that type of opinion expounded by J. 
Klausner in his dissertation, Die messianischen Vorstellungen des jiidischen 
Volkes im Zeitalter der Tannaiten. Perhaps limits of space prevented 
a sufficiently elaborate display of evidence to effect a convincing solution 
of so moot a problem, but to have the question opened anew may prove 
well worth while. It is interesting to note the drift away from the view, 
current among the modern “eschatologists,” that Jesus identified himself 
with the Son of Man of Jewish apocalyptic writings, or in fact that he 
claimed messiahship for himself in any sense of the word (p. 283). 

As a whole, this book is always stimulating, and if sometimes more 
interesting than convincing, it is probably only what good “ Prolego- 
mena’’ should be—an accurate statement of matters no longer open to 
question and an arresting presentation of debatable issues. The 
appearance of future volumes in the series will be eagerly awaited. 

Perhaps it is not out of place in these days of the high cost of printing 
to congratulate the publishers upon the pleasing form of the book. The 
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attention of the proofreaders should be called to a particular typo- 
graphical error four times repeated in the citation of authorities 
(pp. 277, 298, 325; Landmarks, p. 20), the promise of a bibliography 
(p. 81) to appear at the end of the volume is not fulfilled, and apparently 
the sub-heading on page 171 should be carried into the margin. But 
all in all the volume is a delight to the eye. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


JUDAISM, CHRISTIANITY, AND MOHAMMEDANISM 


With the appearance of the second volume’ George Foot Moore’s 
History of Religions-is now complete. The promise of the first volume 
is more than fulfilled. To speak in superlatives about a book which 
one enjoys greatly is a strong temptation, but to yield to the temptation 
in this instance would appear to the reviewer to be a distinct weakness. 
It is one of those rare productions of the restless modern press, a masterly 
book; its pages are replete with evidences of many years of keen and 
diligent labors; it exhibits especially in its first two sections which are 
of greatest interest to us in that they are powerful factors in our own 
little corner of the world, a fullness and security of grasp rarely attained. 

He who seeks fundamental information about the rise and growth 
of the great forces called Judaism and Christianity, from dim antiquity 
down to the confusing complex of the most modern world, cannot 
do better than to begin with this book. Packed with information, as 
every page is, the reading is nevertheless smooth and of unflagging 
interest throughout. The space at the author’s disposal restricted 
him. necessarily to clear and concise statement of essentials only, and 
he has never once yielded to the dangerous, if scholarly, temptation 
to stray into alluring bypaths. In other words, to the reviewer’s mind 
most of what is essential is here found and little or nothing that is 
not essential. 

Not much that is new is said on the earlier phases of Hebrew religion 
and Judaism, but what could safely be placed in such a compendium 
has for the most part found its place. Luckenbill’s “On Israel’s 
Origins,” (American Journal of Theology, XXII [1918], 24-53) and 
J. M. P. Smith’s “Southern Influences upon Hebrew Prophecy,” 
(American Journal of Semitic Languages, XX XV [1918], 1-19) probably 
appeared too late for use; otherwise the coming to maturity of a new 

* History of Religions. II. Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism. By George 
Foot Moore. New York: Scribner, 1919. (International Theological Library). 
xvi+552 pages. $3.00. 
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trend in investigation succeeding the Wellhausen schema would probably 
have been signalized in this portion of the book. On the other hand the 
ease and mastery with which the author threads his way through the 
intricate mazes of medieval and modern Jewish thought and feeling 
in a scant 26 pages (81-106) is admirable (why is Husik’s History of 
Medieval Jewish Philosophy not mentioned ?). 

The high point of art and mastery to the reviewer’s mind is reached 
in the chapter on the apostolic age of Christianity (chap. v, pp. 
107-59). The reviewer knows no other similar statement, which sets 
forth so clearly and succinctly the manner in which Christianity emerged 
from the Judaism and Hellenism of its time. And thence through no 
less thorny paths than in the case of Judaism, with unerring mastery 
George Foot Moore leads us to our own time. Just one note of rather 
sardonic criticism of one of the.-most modern trends of Christianity 
jars a bit (p. 379, last paragraph); what is said there has in it more 
than a modicum of truth, but the saying of it with the same cool, 
even-handed sobriety which elsewhere rules throughout the volume 
might have been more helpful. 

The section on Mohammedanism is good, very good, indeed. But 
here, after all, the fact, that the author is not so completely on his own 
ground as in the previous sections tells, however slightly. Space forbids 
a full statement of the reviewer’s differences with the book at this 
point. Just a few examples can be adduced. Jewish slaves do seem 
to have been rare in Mecca (p. 389). Was Ali really an early believer 
(p. 391)? Can Islam be said to have made real progress at Medina 
before Mohammed’s advent (p. 392)? A fair number of similar ques- 
tions might be asked in regard to the earliest history of Mohammedanism. 
Not all of these could safely be answered in a sense contrary to that of 
the author. The fact is that many of them have not yet been suffi- 
ciently examined to make any statement quite safe. George Foot 
Moore’s statements do, however, appear to the reviewer frequently 
to lean not only to the safe, but rather distinctly to the over-conservative 
side at this point. In the case of Ghazali, it seems to the reviewer, 
that his place in the history of philosophy is not brought out quite 
clearly enough. But with it all, for this section as well as for the others 
the reviewer stands by his judgment. This is a masterly book, which 
deserves and will deserve for a long time to come, careful attention at 
the hands of every interested amateur and professional student of 
religion and religions. 

M. SPRENGLING 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SOME LEADERS OF RECENT RELIGIOUS THINKING! 


It is always easier to find information concerning theological move- 
ments in the distant past than in the period in which we are living. 
Professor Buckham has rendered a very real service to all students of 
theology by his survey of recent progressive religious thinking in this 
country. He has assembled information hard to obtain without much 
research. One would naturally expect that such a survey would bring 
into the foreground theologians of the conventional type. We are 
accustomed to thinking of men like Charles Hodge, N. W. Taylor, and 
Edwards A. Park, as those who shaped the thinking of the generation 
immediately preceding ours. It is therefore a little surprising to discover 
that the majority of those named in this volume were pastors rather 
than professional teachers of theology. The reader is compelled to 
agree with the author that perhaps the most vital and fruitful influences 
in modern religious thinking came from this source rather than from 
scholastic learning. 

The men to whom primary attention is given are Bushnell, T. T. 
Munger, George A. Gordon, Wm. J. Tucker, Washington Gladden, 
and the two brothers, Egbert and Newman Smyth. No one will question 
the leadership of these men. It is to be noted, however, that they all 
come from the Congregational denomination. This raises the question 
whether perhaps the author has not been influenced somewhat by his 
own personal relationships in his selection of names. Others might 
consider that men like William Newton Clarke, Milton S. Terry, and 
A. V. G. Allen have been quite as influential in modern thinking as 
have some of those in the above list. 

It is interesting to observe that the conscious aim of all these men 
was to humanize the traditional theology. They used the terminology 
of that theology and never seriously questioned its fundamental tenets. 
To be sure, the content was in many instances radically changed under 
the stress of modern social interests, as with Dr. Gladden, or at the 
behest of modern idealistic philosophy, as in the case of Dr. Gordon. 
But with all the modifications which took place, one discovers no funda- 
mental dissatisfaction with the general framework of the traditional 
theological system. Today we are coming to be keenly conscious that 
the principles of inductive science and the vogue of psychological 
analysis create an attitude of mind which does not start complacently 
with what seemed axiomatic to the men of a generation ago. Pro- 


* Progressive Religious Thought in America. By John Wright Buckham. New 
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fessor Buckham himself appears to feel that the future progress of 
theology will be in the main continuous with the work of these men. 
While the next generation of theologians will undoubtedly gain great 
inspiration from their courage and their human sympathies, they are 
likely also to be impressed with the fact of certain assumptions which 
should be more critically investigated. 

The book is written partly in the form of biographies and partly in 
the form of theological interpretation. The great advantage of this 
presentation is that it permits the creative personalities of these leaders 
of thought to stand forth, and we thus see the making of theology in 
the actual life of men instead of having it discussed in terms of the 
development of ideas. Moreover, while all of these men had to face 
distrust and sometimes vigorous opposition, yet they continued honored 
and trusted leaders in the denomination. This is evidently due to the 
fact that their primary interest was in the promotion of genuine religion 
rather than in the indifferent discussion of theological questions. The 
practical conclusion to be drawn is that a liberalism which maintains 
social sympathy with the religious aims of the church will be permitted 
actively to make its contribution. It is only a liberalism which becomes 
indifferent to religious motives which is excluded from a place in the life 
of the church. 

In a sense this book is a contribution to the celebration of the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary. These leaders of Congregational thought are the spiritual] 
descendants of the Pilgrims. Professor Buckham has rendered a 
valuable service in furnishing so appreciative an interpretation of the 
expression of that Pilgrim spirit in the religious life and thinking in 
the generation immediately behind us. 


GERALD BirNEY SMiITit 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PROBLEM OF GOD 


The life of modern man constantly expands with new interests, new 
hopes, new powers, and his vital religion, which embodies all of these 
things, tends ever to flow away from the dogmas of a more restricted 
past. One by one the ideas of the old Christian creeds have been revital- 
ized or discarded. For this generation God has become a problem, and 
the task of the apologists is made more difficult through the thrusting 
of the fact of evil into the agonized consciousness of man during these 
last few pathetic years. Professor Sorley’s book’ must be counted as 


™ Moral Values and the Idea of God. By W.R. Sorley. New York: Putnam, 
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an apologia but of the better kind. His isan argument in clear, forthright 
English with no metaphysical fog to cover failure in thought. He 
manifestly desires to come to terms with reality as it is given in experience 
not to interpret experience in accordance with preconceived ideas of 
reality. As against philosophic naturalism he demands that all the 
facts be considered, especially moral facts. As against absolute idealism 
and all monisms he insists upon the reality of purpose and freedom in 
the activities and struggles of man. The argument begins from an 
empirical basis. The problem is not, Does God exist ? but, How is the 
universe to be understood and interpreted? Given a world in which 
moral values have a place, what estimate may we make of the nature of 
reality ? 

By the following pathway, then, we come to God. Persons are 
part of the order of existence. Ethical ideas are facts of personal 
consciousness and are realized through the will and in the character of 
persons. They have therefore a place in existent reality. Hence a 
theory of the universe cannot be complete which ignores their existence 
as facts and forces. Moreover, these ethical ideas claim objective 
validity. But this validity differs from the validity of the laws of nature 
in that ideal values are not actualized at any specific time in existing 
persons. The ideal moral values are imperative for man whether or 
not he realizes them or accepts them or even is conscious of them. 
They may never find complete realization in time yet they are the limit 
toward which the nature of persons points. They are valid of reality 
and belong to the sum total of reality as an existing system. Ultimate 
reality must include the ideal moral order. This gives the setting for 
the moral argument for God’s existence. “Persons are conscious of 
values and of an ideal of goodness which they recognize as having 
undoubted authority for the direction of their activity; the validity 
of these values or laws, or of this ideal, however, does not depend upon 
their recognition: it is objective and eternal: and how could this eternal 
validity stand alone, not embodied in matter and neither seen nor 
realized by finite minds unless there were an Eternal Mind whose thought 
and will are therein expressed? God must therefore exist and his 
nature must be goodness.” (pp. 352-53). 

But the world presents a difficulty. How are we to see any harmony 
between the natural order and the moral order? In the actual world 
there is evil, imperfection, suffering. The world as a causal system 
seems indifferent to a standard of good and evil. Moreover, persons 
in whom moral values must be realized, make painfully slow progress 
and realize goodness very imperfectly. This ancient problem of evil 
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the author faces with heroic postulates. He answers, first, that moral 
values can only be realized by free beings and freedom entails the 
possibility of failure and evil; secondly, that an imperfect world is 
necessary for the growth and training of moral beings. The world 
must be thought of as a purposive system. We must postulate purpose 
in the world as wellas freedom in man. “The order of nature, therefore, 
intends a result which is not found at any particular stage in the process 
of existence. It requires an idea of the process as a whole and of the 
moral order to which it is being made subservient. It means therefore 
intelligence and the will to good as well as the ultimate source of power. 
In this way the recognition of the moral order and of its relation to 
nature and man involves the acknowledgment of the Supreme Mind 
or God as the ground of reality” (pp. 513-14). 

The chasm in this argument yawns for the empiricist at the point 
where an eternal moral goodness of objective validity is assumed. For 
him moral values and ideals exist nowhere but in persons, find their 
place in reality in persons, change with persons, and beyond the pur- 
posive strivings of living beings they have no status. To speak of an 
eternal moral order of which man slowly becomes conscious is to assume 
the very thing he finds it impossible to demonstrate. The case is made 
more hopeless by the assumption of purpose in the natural order and 
the justification of evil in order that this eternal goodness may be 
realized by free spirits. Is there any purpose until living beings bring 
it into existence? To think of the world-process as the program of a 
God for the production of free moral agents is to put a heavy discount 
on his goodness and intelligence for in that program millions of living 
beings are subjected to the position of mere means, are given over to 
merciless pain and the long drama becomes a nightmare from the human 
standpoint. Since it is all to end, at last, in the production of perfect 
spirits who, like God, will will only the good, the question is inevitable. 
If the character and not the struggle is the goal would a perfect God be 
so disdainful of his own automatic will to goodness as to refuse to create 
the perfect spirits at the beginning? Moreover, for the wreckage as 
well as for the perfect spirits another assumption is necessary in the 
argument—immortality of personal existence. And even this seems to 
provide no place in the cosmic program for the idiot. He surely is a 
divine blunder. 

But suppose one were not so impressed with the sacrosanct character 
of the God-idea of Graeco-Christian philosophy, were even willing to see 
that idea as a faulty attempt to envisage reality, then from Professor 
Sorley’s starting-point there might be a path to another goal. One who 
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has “folded the silken wings” of metaphysics and given up his delight 
in absolutes might find still a ground for hope in the existence of moral 
values in a world of free, living beings. He might seek the value of 
God in the future rather than the existence of God at the beginning. 
In persons this cosmic process has become moral and is becoming increas- 
ingly intelligent and purposive. This is their achievement in the interest 
of their larger life. Evil then is reduced to that part of the natural 
world and of human social relationships not yet brought into subjection 
to the intelligence and purposes of man. With larger vision man might 
even find a religious enthusiasm in the challenge of the evil of the world 
as a task for the growing powers of intelligent purposive life, might 
accept the call to devotion and self-sacrifice in the co-operative effort 
of man to put purpose into the world, to organize cosmic life, and to 
construct a world social mind embodied in institutions which will 
guarantee the opportunity of the complete life to all men. So at last 
the value man has sought in the idea of God through the ages might 
be achieved. But this means a surrender of the quest for ultimate 
origins, a break with the old supernaturalism and a radically new idea 


of the cosmic support of men. 
A. Eustace HaypcNn 
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